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Editorial 


As ina building 

Ston€ rests on stone, and wanting the 
foundation 
All would be wanting, so in human life 
Hach action rests on the foregone event, 
That made it possible, but is forgotten 
And buried in the earth. 
—Longfellow. 


*”* 


MANY inquiries come to us as to 


the prospect of closer union between 
the various ‘branches of the Liberal 
movement in religion, and a possible 
fusion of existing organs and organi- 
zations to this end. We can only 
Say at the present time that we do 
not believe that the lesson of the 
Parliament of Religion is to be 
missed. Something is to come of it, 


| 


| 
| 


| 


|“ Addresses ” we have already spoken, | 


| 


Fair, at the Art Palace on the lake 


oppertunity is given you to act and 


may well promptly order from UNITY 


but it takes time to plan large things | high obligations that rest upon it. 
and still more time to execute large. | And let the civilized world take heed 


|plans when they are made. 


"0 be Chicago. Let there be high de- 
bespeak patience. 


Wait until the| mands and great expectations laid at 
its feet. Chicago is yet to be heard 
from. ‘There are other surprises in 
store. 


then be prepared to lend a hand right 
loyally. Unity is still in quest of 
its ideal and is trying to realize its | 


name. Ha 
| A | IN answer to many inquiries we 
aden would say that Mr. Mozoomdar, ow- 
PRINCE WOLKONSKY, of whose | Ing to ill-health, was unable to ac- 


‘cept any of the various invitations to 
is soon to give under the auspices of speak in the West. He left imme- 
the Congress Auxiliary of the World’s | diately after the Parliament for the 
Kast, stopping only attdndianapolis 
front, a lecture entitled “ Pictures of | and Buffalo. In Boston he speaks 
American Life as Observed by a Rus- | before the Unitarian Club, in New 
sian.” Those of our readers within , York he will address the Congrega- 
reach will certainly make an effort to tional Club, and after making a few 
hear‘him. Those. not. within, reach | other addresses he plans to sail about 
the middie of November for his home 
office a printed copy of the lecture, a|in the East. He will carry with him 
limited number of which will be pub- | the cumulative benelictions of a 
lished uniform with “ Addresses” | land that he has helped to free from 
heretofore notic2d,—the whole edi- | the tyranny of dogmatic Christianity. 
tion of which tas been exhausted, | He has made many feel that Chris- 
no further copies being now obtain- | tianity has no right to claim a mo- 


able. ‘nopoly upon any of the virtues or the 
* | realities of spiritual religion. 
THE Chicago day at the Columbian | “* 


Exposition witnessed what in all! ‘THE course of lectures by Mr. B. B. 
probability was the greatest throng | |Nagarkar, of Bombay. on the “ Reli- 
of humanity ever before seen on:this> -gion. and Customs of the Hindus,” 

planet. If no modern event, with | spoken of in our last issue as being 
the facilities of railroads and steam- in process at All Souls Church, Chi- 
ships, approached this great company | cago, has been given to a highly de- 
in size, it is not probable that any of lighted audience, which, considering 
the famous crowds of antiquity the distractions, has been large. Mr. 
reached_anywhere near the throng, |} Nagarkar speaks with logical clear- 
notwithstanding the reputed millions : ness; and the spiritual sincerity and 
of Xerxes and other heroes in an-' dignity of the man carry a convic- 
cient history. It was easy to come | tion that mere logic could not bring. 
by the millions before the days of | Engagements have already been 
turnstiles, tickets, and cash receipts. | made by which he speaks one or more 
The lasting moral of this throng is| times at. Rockford, Milwaukee, Des 
that Chicago is one of the great cen- | Moines, Hillside, and is. wanted 
ters of the modern world. It holds | again at Sioux City. The friends are 
prophetic possibilities of as ,great | urged to combine, as far as possible, 
significance to the moral and spirit- | with their neighbors, so as to reduce 
ual life of our globe as it does to the | the traveling expenses to the mini- 
industrial and commercial interests' mum. Now that he is here, Mr. 
of mankind. Let. Chicago continue 
to believe in itself and rise to the 


Nagarkar is willing to stay as long as 
engagements can be made for him 
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without much delay. Some friends 
are trying to plan an itinerary that 
will reach California. Those willing 
to co-operate with this or other 
schemes for either Mr. Nagarkar, of 
India, or Mr. Hirai, of Japan, can 
make arrangements through Secre- 
tary Gould, at the Unitarian head- 
quarters, 175 Dearbern street. 


* 
* # 


Our Roman Catholic brethren owe it 
to themselves and to society to see to 
it that the editors of these journals 
be prosecuted, and if sane, punished 
as they deserve. In the interest of 
fair play we gladly republish the pro- 
test which appears in another col- 


umn. 


THE GOSPEL SIDE OF COMEDY. 


“My toy, don’t bother about trag- 


entitled “Champagne,” which, not- 
withstanding the versatile skill of 
Mr. Morris, was a disappointment. 
A society farce is necessarily stupid 
because, let the truth be confessed, 
“Society,” with a capital §&, is itself 
| stupid ; aye, more, the parade of ele- 
‘gant dresses and the attendant small 
talk and silly compliment is not only 
stupid but vulgar, whether on the 
stage, in the opera-box, at church, or 
in the drawing-room at home, and 


HisTORY seems to justify the dis- | edy:; stick to comedy and you'll suc- 
trust with which the citizens of a ceed. After all, it’s better to make 
free State regard the political power | people laugh than cry.” This was 
of ecclesiastics. Even in America,| the advice of Edwin Adams, of 
in the very neighborhood of that hall | blessed memory, to young Felix Mor- 
not unfairly styled “the cradle of| ris when he was struggling for a posi- 
American liberty,” aunion of Church | tion on the American stage against 

) , succeed, for it appeals to the per- 
and State long existed; and the per- | what seemed to be insurmountable. 
é' manent elements of the human heart. 
secutionof Baptists and Quakers and | difficulties. This sentence is quoted | Thi : foll db Nicking bi 
the judicial murder oft witches, from a delightful little Esha eanctenaee a 


a humor entitled “Cousin Joe,” 
which marked the period, have con- “Reminiscences” which Mr. Morris | . itd, 


the sooner the earnest and the noble- 
| minded men and women of America 
‘find this out the better it will be for 
all concerned. It was our good fort- 
une to see the next venture, entitled 
“Evergreen,” a sketch which should 


of 


firmed men in their jealousy of State has recently given to the public. | 


The book itself, as well as the read-— 
may realize that such atrocities are. 


not likely to occur at the present. 


ecclesiasticism, even though they 


day. 
ment 
should 


In view of this common senti- 
it is not strange that men 
seek especially to guard 


the Roman Church, because its thor- 
ough organization, its hierarchical 
system, and its admirable discipline, 


greater than that of any of the 


are numerically stronger. And the 
fact that that church has for 
head a foreigner, brought up under 
monarchical influences, and that 
within a dozen years it has attempted 


public utterance to the political and 
economic truths of which he was con- 
vinced (we refer to the case of Dr. 
McGlynn), are not such as to incline 
men to the belief that the Roman 


men to look for in the political as- 
cendency of the church. But whi'e 
all this is trae, it is no justification 
for the outrageous and scurrilous 
charges by which fanatical Protes- 


ignorant fellows against their Roman 
Catholic fellow-citizens. Our lapn- 


for the facts. ‘The place for the pub- 
lishers of such scandalous libels as 
have appeared within the year in 
some of the publications alluded to 
by the editor of the Catholic Citizen, 


of a tragedian. 


win the 


Church has outgrown the capacity long apprenticeship, 


for mischief which history has led | gentle and loving nature deserve. 


occasioned by the appearance of Mr. 


Morris for the first time as a “star,” 
at the head of a carefully organized | 


comedy company. The book is de-— 
against the political ascendency of. 


lightful reading, showing not only 


the lights and shadows of the dram- 
atist’s life, but telling modestly, but 


very interestingly, of a manly strug- 
give it a power and effectiveness far. 


yle for an ideal,—a heroic persistence 


on the part of a soul not equipped 
other churches, even when the latter | 


with the aggressive self-assertion so 


easily mistaken for heroism. Mr. 
its | 


Morris chose for himself the career 
Fate defeated his 


purposes, overruled his judgment, 


| and has made of him instead a facile, 
to nullify the right of free speech, by 


forbidding an American citizen togive | 


delightfully sympathetic comedian; 
and the advice quoted above, given 
by a senior to his junior, is the con- 
solation of the defeated tragedian, as 
it well may be the inspiration of the 
comedian. who we hope is at last to 
golden success which his 
diligent toil, 


Having for a long time held in 


high esteem the Old Musician, as 
played by Mr. Morris in the Rosina 
Vokes Comedy Company, we were in- 
terested in the debut of this star, 
tantshave sought to influence their and went to see his opening perform- 
“ance. 
‘ing piece the Old Musician, and we 
guage is strong, but not too strong 


He wisely chose for his open- 


were confirmed in the opinion long 


held that it isone of the most search- 


ing, tenderly true, and pathetically 
beautiful little melodramatic frag- 
ments on the modern stage,—sympa- 


‘thetic, quaint, searching. The sec- 


is a lunatic asylum or State’s prison. ond piece of the opening evening was 


which provoked the laugh ‘that has 
no sting in it; all of which justified 


, , | i d , 
ing of it by the present writer, are | the Kussian saying, quoted so effect 


ively by Prince Wolkonsky in a re- 
cent address, “ Humor is an invisible 
tear through a visible smile.” 


The upshot of this little editorial 
excursion into the drama is a fresh 


‘realization of the gospel side of com- 


edy, the wholesomeness of Jaughter, 
which, if we may force the etymologi- 
cal suggestion, may be called also 
the holiness of laughter. We wish 
the pulpit were better acquainted 
with the comedian. We also wish 
with equal heartiness that the come- 
dian might come into closer touch 
with the church that is undogmatic 
and consecrated to the betterment of 
this world. The church “that deems 
nothing foreign that is human” has 
much to give as well as much to re- 
ceive in its dealings with the stage. 
Mr. Morris’ Comedy Company is to 
go the rounds of our leading cities 
this winter. We commend it to our 
UNITY readers, and trust that the 
liberal ministers everywhere will 
recognize in Mr. Morris a gentleman 
of delicate sensibilities, of ethical in- 
sight and humane instincts. During 
a previous visit Mr. Morris gave a de- 
lightful afternoon reading in the 
parlors of All Souls Church, Chicago, 
and is to be heard again from that 
platform on his return. Ferhaps 
other churches may be able to carry 
out this very practical method of 
bringing into closer relation the pul- 
pit and the stage. Too long have 
they been estranged. “Whom God 
hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” 
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The committee selected by the Di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian | 
Association to prepare a liturgy has_ 
finished its task, and the result ap- 


A NEW LITURGY. 


revealed more clearly the prevailing 
atmosphere of thought and sentiment 
within them, and, by a natural sift- 
ing-process, have given us in time a 
service-book not “ made to erder,” but 
a genuine and wholesome growth. We 


pears in the volume just issued by 


the Association,—* Book of were | the larger thing. 


and Praise for Congregational Wor- 
ship.”* One’s first word should be a 
recognition of the labor involved, 
and which the committee has evi- 
dently given to the matter intrusted 
to it. No one unfamiliar with work 
of this sort can appreciate the study 
and care that must be more or less 
hidden in the finished result. He 
sees what is taken; he does not see 
all that has been examined and passed 
upon, the mass of material over 
which time and thought have been 
spent only to leave it aside at last. 
With all due recognition of the 
painstaking labor bestowed upon this 
new service-book, however, the re- 
sult is disappointing. It must be 
admitted that the committee had a 
difficult and delicate task. (1) In the 
first place our free congregational 
churches have been little trained in 
liturgical forms; and to launch a 
full-fledged liturgy, with “collects 
for the Christian year,” litanies, con- 
fessions, “the baptism of those who 
are. of riper years,” an “ ante-com- 
munien service,” not to speak of 
other features of this book, seems a 
rather visionary undertaking. And 
yet many of our free churches, and 
among them some that are accounted 
most “radical,” have in these last 
years shown a liking for a more con- 
gregational order of service, as indi- 
cated in the privately prepared 
programs for Christmas, Easter, 
Harvest Sunday, and other festi- 
vals of the _ year. This is a 
noticeable sign of our time. If 
instead of this attempt at 
acomplete liturgy after the conven- 
tional type, with its supply of ser- 
vices for which in many of our 
churches there is no present occasion 
or probable future demand, and, with 
its references to days never observed 
in any of them or likely to be ob- 
served, there had been prepared con- 
venient leaflets through a consider- 
able period, furnishing matter for a 
common service, these would not 
Only have gradually trained our con- 
gregations in such use, but (what is 
of even more importance) would have 


*BOOK OF PRAYER AND PRAISE FOR CON- 
GREGATIONAL WORSHIP. Boston: American 
jyuitarian Association. Leather, 12mo., pp. 


could well have afforded to wait for 
(2) And in the 


| second place the task of the commit- 


tee was made difficult and delicate 
| by reason of the already wide and 
fast growing disuse among us of 
once accepted phraseology,—a dis- 
use, aS it seems to us, in the inter- 
est of honest thought and the intel- 
ligent and intelligible communica- 
tion of that thought. The English 
language is not so poor and scant 
that one is driven to words and 
phrases now grown vague and am- 


truth of thy holy word.” 
we are upon the “ marriage service,” 
it may be asked in all kindness if it 


And while 


be not now a little incongruous, 
not to say absurd, to apologize 
for the institution of marriage 


and to justify it by the “ presence ” of 
Jesus at Cana and the 
tion ” of Paul,—both of whom them- 


“ commenda- 


selves remained unmarried. We are 
glad, by the way, to see in this ser- 
vice the recognition of the civil law 
as the source of the minister’s au- 
thority to perform the marriage cere- 
mony. Again, in the burial service, 
if the words of commitment (p. 230) 
and the prayer (p. 232) do not teach 
by implication the resurrection of the 
body, they come confusedly and con- 
fusingly near it. ‘The collects and 


‘biguous, in order to express his rey- | litanies we must pass with a general 


erence for Jesus among the sons of! word. 


| 
| 


| and 


spiritual education of the world. 


| Praise” is most disappointing. 


pared. 


Speaking for ourself, 


pit or pew to-day. 


and Parker and Emerson, 


ventions. 


word doth allow,” etc. : 


hg 178): “That those who do con- 
fess thy holy name may agree in the 


men, or to voice his sense of the high 
| place which our Bible has justly held 
still holds in the ethical and 
In 
this respect the “ Book of Prayer and 
Its 
sins of commission seem to us to 
doom it to a very restricted use with- 
in that fellowship of churches for 
which it professedly has been pre- 
we 
could about as easily use the Anglican 
liturgy as this mixed compilation 
now offered us; for that is well un- 
derstood to be an inheritance from 
the past, with much that is matter 
of confessed dissent to-day, while the 
deliberate adoption of this book 
seems like a new and fresh subscrip- 
tion to implied doctrines and a gen- 
eral type of religious thought which 
we cannot think to characterize, to 
any wide extent, the Unitarian pul- 
If so, then the 
promise has departed from the fold 
that still loves to claim Channing 
and 
the flag they carried must pass to the 
hands of a bolder leadership, with 
convictions that are more than con- 
Bearing in mind the bib- 
lical criticism prevailing at Cam- 
bridge and Meadville, not to speak of 
that already gaining strong hold in 
theological schools classed as “ ortho- 
dox,” what are we to make of such 
phrases, for example, as in the mar- 
riage service (p. 200): “For be ye 


well assured that so many as are 
joined together otherwise than God’s 
or again 


Of the former, some seventy 
in numer, nearly one-half close with 
a mediatorial phrase, far enough 
away from our growing thought of 
the omnip’esent Life “in whom we 
live and move and have our being ”"— 
our Father, with all that this name 
implies: and the repetitions in the 
litanies will suggest to many those 
which Jesus referred to in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. and not with 
special approval. 


But not only in respect of words 
and phrases carrying a doctrinal or 
dogmatic tradition and meaning does 
the committee seem to have clung 
over-fondly to the past. It has 
chosen archaic and obsolete English 
here and there, which will be “an 
unknown tongue” to not a few, and 
a matter of questionable taste to 
those who will not have to turn to 
their dictionaries. For instance: 
“that thy grace may always prevent 
and follow us,” (p. 129); “we are 
sore let and hindered,” (p. 112); and 
the groom and bride are to be told 
(p. 199) that marriage is not to be 
“enterprised ” lightly. 


If we have dwelt upon what seem 
to us the faults and the unsatisfac- 
toriness of this new attempt at a 
liturgy for our free churches of the 
Unitarian fellowship, it has been 
from no captious spirit, but from a 
lifelong interest in that fellowship 
and all that makes forits growth, 
outwardly and within. Neither are 
we insensible to the beauty and 
worth of much that is incorporated 
in the volume, nor, as we have al- 
ready said, are we unmindful of the 
care bestowed upon its compilation ; 


though we like here no _ better 
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than we like in the English 
Prayer-book, from which it is taken, 
such wording of prayer as “that it | 
may please thee to rule and govern 
thy holy Church universal in tha 
right way.” We think that the com- | 
mittee made a fatal mistake when it 
adopted its plan “to provide for dif- 
ferences of feeling with regard to. 
the use of certain phrases” by dupli-| 
cate forms. It isnot wise to empha- 
sive differences in thought in a ser- 
vice intended to be devotional. Nor 
is this at all necessary. There isa, 
large expression which all devout. 
theism can use; an expression which | 
might speak from all our pulpits | 
and in large measure from the | 
pews. Had the committee been 
more mindful of this fact, it might 
have given us a book of truly common 
prayer. The extemporaneous part 
(which seems to have bad recognition 
in its first thought and plan) would 
allow free scope for individual pul- 
pits to voice what for them was not 
contained in the common service. 
The failure of the committee in this | 
respect will be fatal to any wide use. 
of its work. The inserted “Calen- 
dar showing what Holy Day of the 
Church falls upon each Sunday for 
twenty-seven years, 1894 1920,” be- 
longs to those features of the book 
which have pleased us least, but it is 
in harmony with the prevailing at-. 
mosphere. It remains, in closing, to 
commend the publisher's part in the | 
type, paper, and tasteful binding of 
the book. oo 


| 


THE MORAL REVELATION IN 
THE WHITE CITY. 


What moral story has the Exposi- 
tion to tell ? 

If you wish to measure in any way | 
the moral advance of the world, go 
to the Midway Plaisance, and study 
the conditions of the savages there. 
Study the rudeness, the _ igno-| 
rance, the animality. Study the poor: 
Shape of the head, and the indica- 
tions, so slight, of thought, and then. 
go to the White City and try to esti- | 
mate the distance from one to the 
other. The world started animal, 
but the brute era for the main part 
of the world is‘gone by. The era of 
cunning, in the main, is being left 
behind. Even the eraof the reign 
of intellect — intellect alone, con- 
scienceless intellect—has gone by; 
and to-day the mightiest force in all 
the worid, the force that controls the | 
surging multitudesof menand moves. 


: 


them, the mobs if you will, the in- | 


surrections if vou will, the riots and | 
the strikes if you will, the schemes 
of men on State street and on Wall 
street if you will,—-the one thing. 


that controls these, as the sun in the. 


October 19, 18993. 


“Where art thou, Lord?” 
And the Lord replied, 
“Down here among my people.” 
Here is where our God is to-day. 
Think, then, of this White City as a 
revelation of what is in man, of a 


do not deny that. 


heavens controls the storms at sea, is 


‘the moral ideal. There are mobs, | fested through man. 


there are riots, there are thefts, in 
Wall street and in State street. We 
There are clouds 


and storms at sea, and upheavings 
and waves and wrecks; but the light 
of the sun folds them all in its arms, 


and is mightier than they. So the 
moral ideal of the world folds all 
these human disturbances in itsarms 
and soothes them to rest. It is 
mightier than they. 


As we contemplate this manifesta-_ 
tion of what man has achieved, of 


what man has become, as we look at 


the White City and see it as tne 
measure of the man and as the meas- 
ure of the angel in the man, the 


yrandeur of that spirit that is a lit- 


tle lower only than God,—as we see 
this, may we not say, as Shakspeare | 


said : 
Whata piece of work is a man! How 


noble in reason! how infinite in fac- 
ulty! in form and moving, how express 


| 
| 


revelation of what is in God as mani- 
so may you 
have a grander trust in man, a 
grander belief in the possibilities of 
this poor old stumbling, struggling 
race of ours, a grander faith ina pres- 
ent God, and the feeling thatitis the 
business, the only business of relig- 
ion, out. of its prayers, out of its 
hymns, out of its aspirations, out of 
its search for truth, to reconstruct 
humanity, and create on earth a 
White City which shall be the pres- 
ent dwelling of God. eS 


exchange Table 


“WHY do we have books about cele- 
brated women’? =If any woman has 
done anything which entitles her to 
distinction as a poet, a scientist, an 

artist, a philanthropist, let her te men- 
tioned among poets, scientists, artists 
or philanthropists. If her work does 
not entitle her to such rank, there is 

no cecasion to speak cf her at all. Why 
-awoman's building at the Columbian 
Exposition? If a woman has painted a 


Ss. 


and admirable! in action, how like an | 
angel! in apprehehsion, how. like a 
god ! | 

The White City is not merely a. 


great display. ‘hink of it ratherasa 


picture, or invented a machine, or ex- 
ecuted any other work which is worthy 
of exhibition, let it .be. exhibited in its 
proper place beside all other works of 
the kind. If it is nct worth showing 
as work, but only as woman's work, it 
is not worth showing at all. The fact 


of heaven. 


point of view. 


revelation of what isin man. John’s | 
city was to come down from God out 
Our White City springs 
from the heart of humanity, from the 
mud and the dust, and reaches to- 
ward heaven. We have changed our 
We do not look for 


God any more away off in the skies. 


To illustrate that change of view, 


and the view 1 would have this 


White City’ suggest to you, let me 


offer to you a few verses which Dr. 
Momerie quotes in his book entitled 


“The Religion of the Future.” 
not knuw who wrote them: 


I do 


The parish priest 
Of austerity 
Climbed up in a highchurch stezeple, 
To be nearer God, 
So that he might hand 
His word down to the people. 


And in sermon script 
He daily wrote 
What he thought was sent from heaven; 
And he dropped it down 
On the people’s heads 
Two times one day in seven. 


In his age God said, 
“Come down and die,” 
And he cried out from the steeple, 


is that we are going too far in this 
matter. In seeking to honor woman by 
these emphatic distinctions: we are 
dishonoring her. Let woman have a 
place, by all means. Let her have 
every place she wants: but let it not 
be a separate place. It is a disgrace. 
not an honor, to have one’s work judged 
by a special standard.” — Critic. 

| SOLONG as Christianity and other 
great religions rest upon the perscnali- 
ties of semi-divine men, just so long 
will there be that strong partisanship 
which cries out, “Ours is the ‘only 
_God-man, and we will have no cther.” 
But when, conceding to these personali- 
ties all that can properly be demanded. 
‘a , we yet look behind them 
to the nature of God, of man, and the 
universe, for the verification of what 
_we believe to be true, then, and not til! 
‘then, can there be grounds fora rea- 
sonable expectation that the day of uni- 
versal religion is really at hand. 
 —Rev. Ernest T. Allen, in the Arena. 


THERE must be no union of Church 
and State on American soil whatever 
| that Church may be. No Church has 
a right to call itself the American 
Church ; such a title is meaningless 1n 

America. For the separation of Church 
and State we must stoutly contend, or 
be unworthy of our honored sires and 
our native or adopted land. If the 
fundamental principles of any Church 
are opposed to those of the American 

Government, that Church becomes 4 
danger in American life. 
bs S. McArthur, D. D., in Independ- 

ent, 
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Contributed and Selected 
AGE. 


—o 


| government of, for, and by the people 
‘in conjunction witn the laws uf Na- 


ture. It has modified our penal in- 


stitutions and started here and there 


The wind-blown trees—at noon a toss- | 


ing band— 
Are stilled with magic touch by gen- 
tle night. 


The birds fly past to nests in blos- 
som; white, 


industries and more 
fellowship. ‘There is 


profit-sharing 
ecclesiastical 


a growing solicitude and cate for 
all sorts and conditions of men, a 


consciousness that life, 
with others, 


not shared 
is not worth living, 


a desire and effort to reach under- 


W hile stars their pale and mellow light | 


expand, 
Mor falling twilight now with wizard 
hand 
Touche; the face of nature with mcre 
tender light, 
Veiling rough furrows from the keen- 
est sight, 
And peace spreads brooding wings o’er 
all the land. 
So on the face of Age, as life draws 
near Infinity, 


‘the root, 


lying causes of poverty, disease, 
and criminality, and lay the ax at 
instead of confining our 


attention tothe alleviation of effects. 


Though we have by no means 
emerged from the reign of competi- 


tion, avarice and selfishness, yet even 
our greedy corporations put on the 


garb of participation, 


| 


i 


| 


‘| 


and assure 
their patrons of their desire to give 
them the advantage of .sharing their 
phenomenal bargains with them ! 
With nature on the side of genu- 


‘ine participatign, and with a grow- 


A beauty grows which youth will| jing popular sentiment in its favor, 


never know: 


| 
| 


we predict its ultimate triumph; but 


A radiance from the past and sweet se- | thousands are now perishing because 


renity 


they are not properly remembered in 


Shine where the dimples chased each | love by their fellow-men, who ought 


other long ago. 

And pain and sorrow have no power to 
mar 

The inner light of Soul which shines 
forever there. 

FRANCES OVIATT LEWIS. 


PARTICIPATION. 


| 


to share their advantages with those 
who are deprived of them. <A more 
general unfolding of the unselfish 
affections by var.ous instrumentali- 
ties is the hope for the future, and it 
will not be disappointed.—W. G. B. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PROT- 
ESTANT CLERGY. 


BRETHREN: In the confidence 


One of the fundamental principles | that your conception of the purpose 


in nature is participation. In some 
mysterious manner, the infinite and 
finite, the mineral, vegetable, animal, 
and human partake more or less of 
each other’s-‘nature. Itis a familiar 
fact, that we participate in each 
other’s joys and sorrows, that our 
physical, mental, and moral powers 
are interwoven, that all the sciences 
and arts have elements in common. 
The fact, however, that all human 
institutions are to be tested by this 
fundamental principle in nature is 
not so familiar, but is gaining recog- 
nition. We rejoice greatly in these 
days in the decline of despotism, 
aristocracy, pharisaism in church and 
state, in all social relations. There 
is nothing arbitrary or partial, ex- 
clusive or arrogant in the constitu- 
tion and laws of nature. In their 
application to mankind, they exhibit 
a sacred and kind respect for man’s 
freedom of -choice ,and susceptibility. 
to conviction. They are sovereign, 
itis true, but reverently solicit man’s 
participation in their enforcement. 
They set us an example of patience 
and sympathy in our treatment of 
relatives, citizens, brain workers and 
manual workers, the innocent and 
the guilty, for are we not all alike in 
more ways than we are unlike? 

This conception of the unity and 
copartnership in all of Nature’s oper- 
ations is working wonderful reforms 
In civil institutions. It has already 
made a beginning of democracy in 
the United.-States, aiming to be a 


| 


of the Christian ministry is to pro- 
mote peace and harmony, rather 
than distrust and rancor, among fel- 
low citizens and neighbors, we ad- 
dress you upon the facts herein set 
forth: 

This is a land of religious freedom 
and equality. If its cities and vil- 
lages should witness the stealthy for- 
mation of a secret political associa- 
tion of Catholics organized as such, 
and plainly avowing its purpose to 
“knife” Protestant candidates at the 
polls, to blacken and impeach the 
loyalty of Protestants as citizens, and 
to carry its secret hostility so far as 
to boycott Protestants in business 
and to plot for the dismissal of Prot- 
estant workingmen from their chance 
to earn bread for themselves and 
families,—using for these ranccrous 
ends all means, both fair and foul,— 
your puipits, your press and your 
rostrums would not for an instant re- 
main silent. 

You would rightly denounce this 
species of proscription and persecu- 
tion as wrong in principle, outrageous 
in its purposes, and cowardly and rep- 
rehensible in its means. 

But does the wrongfulness of the 
principle, the outrageousness of the 
purposes, or the cowardliness of the 
means differ in the slightest because 
of the circumstance that your neigh- 
bor’s ox is gored and not yours? Or 
because of. the circumstance that 
Catholics are the victims of such a 
movement and not Protestants? Or 


that Protestants are the persecutors 
and assailers and not Catholics ? 

And as to the question of your 
duty in the premises: if a wrong or 
an outrage may be done upon your 
neighbor, does not your responsibility 
in the matter grow when the wrong 
and outrage proceed from your own 
househuld and the direct accounta- 
bility placed at your door? And if 
piracy on the good name and prop- 
erty of your fellow-citizen is com- 
mitted under your flag and with a 
proclamation of your sanction, how 
in all fairness must your silence be 
interpreted ? 

The facts that we subjoin have 
been common report for many 
months; and no intelligent Ameri- 
can doubts their actuality: In many 
cities and villages of the West, a se- 
cret political organization now called 
the “American Protestant Associa- 
tion,” now the “ American Protective 
Association,” but more inclusively, 
the “A. P. A.,” has been formed’ for 
the avowed purpose of proscribing 
citizens who are Catholics, voting 
them down at the polls, boycotting 
them in business, und driving them 
out of employment in the shop and 
factory. This is a society composed 
of professing Protestants, and plainly 
avowing its aim “to down the Catho- 
lic.” It proclaims that it “carries 
the tlag and wears the colors of Prot- 
estantism.” In some localities (as in 
Kansas) Protestant ministers are its 
active organizers, and in many in- 
stances Protestant churches are its 
places of meeting. 


Its appeals are to Protestants as 
Protestants. ‘To Protestants it ad- 
dresses its attacks on Catholic chari- 
ties and its prurient slanders on 
Catholic sisterhoods. It convokes 
Protestants to listen to the éscaped 
nuns and the haphazard priests it 
picks up from the gutters of immor- 
ality to spatter the mire and filth of 
their records upon the community. It 
uses the pledge of Prostestant vera- 
city to authenticate its bogus Papal 
bulls—such as the recent'one repre- 
senting that Catholics were ordered 
to massacre all American Protes- 
tants on the feast of St. Ignatius (July 
31); and the same seal of veracity is 
employed to give an appearance 
of genuineness. to its bogus 
quotations from Catholic priests 
and papers. In the name 
of Protestantism it teaches ig- 
norant people that arms are secreted 
under Catholic churches. In the 
name of Protestantism it makes the 
Catholic workingman apprehensive 
that his means of earning a liveli- 
hood are endangered. In the name 
of Protestantism it urges its mem- 
bers to betray labor organizations 
into the hands of capitalists in order 
that the workingmen who are so 
largely Catholic shall be kept down 
to a dependent condition. To save 
Protestantism it makes a religious 
issue Over every petty local e'!ection— 
inflaming the minds and passions of 
the ignorant with “the impending 
crisis” likely to ensue if a Catholic 
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is chosen county clerk, if a Catholic 
teaches the district school, or if a 
Catholic impounds the stray cattle 
of the village. In the name of Prot- 
estantism it protests against the re- 
ligious equality guaranteed by our 
charters of liberty, it swears its 
dupes into lodges by. oaths which 
make it perjury for them ever after- 
.wards to swear fealty to any Ameri- 
can constitution, and it conspires to 
enthrone the fell spirit of sectarian- 
ism in every school-room in the land, 
carrying its proscriptive animus to 


be known. We stand on the shore 
of an infinite sea where the polished 
stones and curious shells at our feet 
suggest the riches that are far out 
of sight, and where a voice louder 
than the storm-swept breakers, and 
softer than the gently murmuring 
surf, tells of an infinitude of truth 
waiting to be revealed to the wait- 
ing and receptive soul. We _ believe 
in the open eye, expecting ever new 
revealings of divine love, working 
and praying te weave the great 
ideas which have been made clear in- 
the extent of making even children | to daily life while we face the sun- 
its victims. rise to catch the first beams of each 
Upon this statement of facts we | new truth from the central orb. 
address you this letter to suggest, in | —The late Rev. W. P. Tilden; from the 
a spirit of entire friendliness and Southern Unitarian. 


good-will, that you consider whether 
you have not as teachers and guides COLD, OR HOT WATER? 
I dreamed, the other night, that I 


of the Protestant community some. 
responsibility for A. P. A.-ism in the) 

had a contract of trying to thaw out 
a frozen world. 


premises and some moral accounta- | 
I had only a single match, a few 


bility for all its acts. Does your. 
general silence imply your general 

splinters and a small tea-kettle with 
which to do the job. 


assent to these proceedings’ Does 

the acquiescence, with which you seem 

to see the Protestant name used in Just as I had started a little blaze, 

the campaigns of A. P. A.-ism, imply 4nd a faint puff of steam from the 

your indorsement of its methods; and | spout of the kettle encouraged me, 
along came some friends (?) gray with 
wisdom. 


does the fact that you utter no, 
demurrer to its proclaimed champion- 

As soon as they saw what I was do- 
ing, they threw up their hands and 


ship of your church mean that you are 
exclaimed: “This will never do! 


secretly glad of this masked ally ? 
It is not merely the Catholic public, 
This is dangerous! ‘This has no pre- 
cedent! This will get the church 


but the American public, tov, that 
wishes to know the extent of your) 
responsibility and partnership in A. | into hot water:” 
P. A.-ism. Is Protestantism for or While I reflected on what they said, 
against religious persecution ? Is the | they proceeded to take a little cup 
Protestant ministry with the Ameri- | and begin to sprinkle cold water up- 
can principle of religious equality, | 0D my fire. — 
or is your ministry tired of that It was nigh about extinguished, 
principle ? when along came a bright-faced angel 
It is becoming a question of the who began to blow it with her breath 
harmony of Protestantism with and thus reviveit again. When the 
American institutions ; just as surely | flame waved and crackled, she turned 
so as it would become a question of to me and said: 
the harmony of the Catholic Church . “After this, when you have a work 
with American liberty if it nurtured, | to do, never mind the man with the 
without rebuke and without protest, | cold water sprinkler. Toe church 
a secret proscriptive society among | would better be in hot water than in 
its members aiming to draw sectarian cold. Semething is always better 
lines in polit cs and business. than negation. <A lively mistake is 
Will the Protestant clergy define | better than dead stagnation. There 
their position ? is some hope of curing a raving luna- 
Will they call in the pirates who tic, but none of a dignified corpse.” 
are sailing under their flag? Will | ‘Then 1 looked at the bright-faced 
they make guod the damage done by @ngel and saw that her name was 
the bombs of religious hatred thrown | “ Progress.” So, after that, when the 
from their meeting houses ? If they | fellows came with their little dipper 
are against A. P. A.-ism will they | Of cold water to dash it on my plans 
wrest from it the sanction of their | and efforts, 1 said to myself: 


name and denounce its claimof their) “Angel of Progress, help me blow 
indorsement ? the flame, higher and hotter, until it 


Brethren: it is a matter of fair- | drowns the voice of the critic, andy, 


ness, honesty, Christianity and pa- | its heat thaws latent life and force 
triotism with you to speak out at | out the lethargy of the iceberg.” 
once. ‘The annoyance of this thing : — Rev. J. F. Cowan, in the Methodist Re- 
is ours for the present only; but the corder. 


responsibility and the reproach of it. 
will be yours for years, if your silence } INDIAN EDUCATION. 
The Indian Rights Association, 


continues. —Catholic Citizen. 
A RELIGION OF PROGRESS. under permission granted it by the 
Indian Department at Washington, 
We hold in our body a great varie- | is about to carry out a project which 
ty of religious opinions. We are | is likely to render good service to the 
learners. We do not profess to have | cause of education among the Navajo 
attained or to know all there is to | Indians of Arizona and New Mexico. 


Last spring the present excellent 
agent, Lieut. Plummer, appealed to 
the association for aid to secure the 
authority of the Indian Department 
in sending a party of the Navajo In- 
dians on a visit to the East, so that 
the gross ignorance of a certain num- 
ber of them as to the power of the 
government and the advantages of 
civilization might be dispelled. The 
association promptly acted on Lieu- 
tenant Plummer’s suggestion. The 
department expressed its entire sym- 
pathy with the project, but confessed 
its inability, through lack of funds, 
to meet the cost. The association 
then offered to rdise the sum of $700 
if the department would grant its 
official sanction to the carrying out of 
the plan. This the authorities 
promptly granted. The sum of 
$624.50 has been raised, and Lieut. 
Plummer expects to start with eight 
Navajo Indians for a visit to the 
World’s Fair about Oct. 9. 

The importance of this movement 
is greater than might be supposed. 
The Navajo3 are in the main a well- 
disposed and intelligent people, but 
a portion of them living in the more 
remote parts of the reservation, and 
comprising the rising generation, are 
more or less troublesome through 
their ignorance; and complications 
which have arisen between settlers 
and themselves owing to questions of 
land and water, largely arising 
through the uncertain boundaries of 
their reserve, are more or less threat- 
ening. It is the opinion of their 
agent that this irritation, which, if 
unattended to, threatens perhaps 
serious trouble in the future, can best 
be allayed by attacking what is the real 
root, the gross ignorance of the In- 
dians themselves, and their conse- 
quent opposition to the education of 
their people. It is not only the most 
humane, but by far the least expen- 
sive method of dealing with the 
problem. 

That the effort is a wise one would 
appear from the fact that a Navajo 
Indian woman, already at the Fair, 
wrote a few days ago to her little 
daughter in the Agency School, urg- 
ing her to study hard; thatshe could 
see so much more of that wonderful 
Fair if she only could understand En- 
glish. 

It is hoped that the project may 
have the sympathy of all friends of 
education. 


SOME writers think the process of 
| turning white among arctic animals Is 


in some way connected with a decrease 
of vital energy; and in his notes on 
recent science, in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Prince Krapotkin brings forward 
as anexample the alleged permanent 
white colors of domesticated animals in 
sub-arctic regions, such as the Yakutsk 
horse. —The Independent. 


WOMAN’S work in India has made 
great progress. There are now 71! 
women — foreign and Eurasian — mis- 
sionaries in India. These have access 
to 40,513 zenanas, and have 62,414 gir! 
pupils in the mission schools. 

—Exchange. 
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CREEDS, 


THEIR ABUSES AND 
USES.* 
BY REV. MARION D. SHUTTER. 


“VYecan can discern the face of the earth 
and of the sky; but howis it that ye do not 
discern this time ? "—LUKE xil. 56. 


The entire subject of creeds and 
their uses is again before us for dis- 
eussion. One of the most distin- 
guished members of a prominent 
communion has just been suspended 
from the church of his choice, of his 
life-long associations, because his 
views were not deemed in harmony 
with established standards. ‘The 
discussion proceeded, not upon the 
inherent truthfulness or error of the 
opinions he advanced, but upon their 
relation to the Westminster Confes- 
sion. The special question, there- 
fore, that is agitating the minds of 
men is this: What is the value of 
that confession? ‘The larger ques- 
tion inevitably follows: What is the 
value of creeds in general? But be- 
fore proceeding to consider this ques- 
tion, it is only fair to say a word 
concerning the denomination now 
tossed and troubled with this unhap- 
py controversy. ‘The Presbyterian 
Church has an ancient and honorable 
history. Its founders helped to break 
the chains in which a corrupt medi- 
wval church held the human soul. 
They lifted their arms in defense of 
civil as well as of religious rights, at 
a time when Liberty walked outcast 
among the nations. That church has 
produced a strong and sturdy type of 
character, has given to learning and 
literature many distinguished names, 
has sent her mission ships over every 
sea. If the great trumpet shall 
sound at last, that many believe will 
sound, it will rally the adherents of 
Calvin from the foot of a thousand 
martyr-stakes, from the cells of ru- 
ined dungeons, and from every island 
of the sea! : 

l. I donot propose this morning to 
launch thunderbolts indiscriminately 
against creeds in general. They have 
their uses: certainly they have served 
some purposes in the history of Chris- 
tian thought. 

A creed of some kind has formed 
the basis of every newreligious move- 
ment in the world, and has served as 
the justification of that movement 
to all inquirers. When Luther heads 
his revolt, he must state his reasons. 
He must tell wherein he differs from 
the old body, and what he believes 
upon the points of difference. When 
he tells us this, he formulates a 
creed for his followers. When our 
Universalist fathers started out for 
themselves, it was necessary to state 
wherein they differed with the reign- 
ing theology. If a new denomina- 
tion were to be started to-day, we 
Should want to know why. The an- 
Swer to that question would be the 
creed of the organization. 

But creeds not only justify the ex- 
istence of this or that religious com- 
munity; they have served and do 


*Sermon preached in the Church of the Re- 


deemer, Minneapolis, Minn., Sunday morning, 
June 4, 1893. ' 


serve to some extent even now as a 
bond of union for their adherents. 
They are battle-flags around which 
vhe zealous rally, and to whose sup- 
port they unite others. ihey furnish 
aim and motive for activity. They 
contain ideas that, it is felt, must be 
pushed in the world; they awaken 
enthusiasm and lead to effort. 


It is also claimed for them that 
they prevent loose and indefinite and 
indifferent thinking, and compel the 
mind to lay hold upon something 
clear-cut and positive. Surely there 
is never too much clear thinking 
done, and if creeds can give us 
any agsistance, by all means let us 
gratefully accept their help. When- 
ever Mr. Bagnet, in “Bleak House,” 
was asked his opinioo, you remember 
his invariable answer: “Ask her, 
as< Mrs. Bagnet; she knows my 
opinion. Tell ’em, my dear, what I 
think.” To be sure, if one cannot 
form opinions for himself, he may 
very well point to his creed and say, 
“Ask that:” 

II. All this and more may be said 
on behalf of creeds. Upon the other 
hand, there are certain considera- 
tions that warn us not to trust too 
implicitly in creeds. 

It is a mistake to suppose that any 
creed or standard can be final. The 
world moves very rapidly. New re- 
searches and investigations are con- 
Sstantly bringing ia new truths or 
placing old truths in new lights. A 
Standard’ formed one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred years ago cannot 
meet the requirements of to-day. 
Rigbt| here is the grave difficulty. 
After a creed has once been adopted, 
it is well nigh impossible to change 
it. In spite of its inadequacy, it is 
very likely to hold the’ ground. 
There is no despotism on earth like 
that of a firmly fixed creed. The 
skeleton hands of extinct assemblies 
clutch the throat and strangle the 
life of every new-born child of light. 
Nearly every church to day is domi- 
nated by the sepulcher. The ghosts 
of dead creed-makers are its rulers. 

Even those who do not yield com- 
plete intellectual homage to the 
scepter of the past are often trans- 
formed into trimmers and apologists. 
“Oh,” they say, “the words of the 
confession are not to be taken just as 
they read. ‘The framers did not 
mean exactly what they seem to 
mean. We must give their words a 
very liberal construction.” 


One thing must be said about 
those old theologians who framed 
our creeds. ‘They were not fools 


and they were not cowards. 
They were honest and straight- 
forward men who were. tremen- 
dously in earnest, and who said 


exactly what they meant. There is 
not one of them but would repudiate 
with scorn the attempt to soften, by 
milder interpretations, his‘stern and 
uncompromising thought. There is 
not one of them but would resist the 
attempt to twine honeysuckle vines 
around the iron frame-work of his 


logic. There is not one of them but 


would be infinitely disgusted with 
the attempt to counteract the fumes 
of his brimstone theology by sprink- 
ling it with rose water. When he 
said “gridiron” he meant “gridiron,” 
and not flower-bed. 

The business of the modern think- 
er is to be as fearless as the aucient. 
Let him say fairly and squarely. 
“The men who made this creed be- 
lieved just what it says I do not 


believe it. ‘The world has grown 
away from it and it ought to be 
changed.” 


It is a m stake to look upon a creed 
as anything but a “report of prog- 
ress.” It shows nothing but the 
thought of the time in which it was 
framed. it shows how far men had 
advaouced. That is all. In the 
church where the Council of Trent 
was held, a tablet was set up and in- 
scribed, “Here spoke the Holy Spirit 
for the last time.” What folly and 
presumption! And yetit is practic- 
ally such an inscription that many 
churches would write over their 
creeds to-day. “Here spoke the Holy 
Spirit for the last time,”—then 
what? Did the spirit of truth and 
inspiration perish? Is this creed the 
last utterance from its death-bed? 
A creed is all very well as a land- 
mark, but not as a goal. It is good 
as a stepping-stone, but not as the 
ultimate shore. 


III. The thought of to-day has the 
same right to express itself as the 
thought of yesterday,—is under the 
same obligation to express itself. 

The severest censures passed by 
Jesus were upon those who tithed 
mint, anise and cummin, and neglect- 
ed the weightier matters of the law. 
The next in severity were upon those 
who failed to recognize the new light 
and life of the world. “Ye hypo- 
crites: ye can discern the face of 
the earth and of thesky, but how 
is it that ye can not discern this 
time?” 

It is for the leaders of every gen- 
eration to discern their own time; to 
adjust themselves, their thoughts 
and their creeds to the conditions 
and intellectual needs of that time. 
Let us mention some of the forces 
that are at work to-day, making our 
age, in certain respects, different 
from any preceding one. 

This is an age of critical study of the 
Bible,—a study which has overthrowo 
the traditional views of its complete 
and universal infallibility. 

It is an age of scientific investigation, 
—investigation that has changed our 
ideas of creation, of the antiquity of 
man, and the fall in Eden. 

It is an age of new political and so- 
cial ideas. The creeds which domi- 
nate the religious world to-day were 
made under ideas of government en- 
tirely different from our ideas. They 
were formed under monarchies; and 
the divine administration was sup- 
posed to be modeled upon the rela- 
tionship existing between an earthly 
king and his’subjects The arbitrary 


will of the human sovereign was at- 


tributed to the sovereign of the skies. 
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The human sovereign favored one 
class of subjects’ above . another: 
hence, the doctrine of election, for God 
must also have his favorites. The 
arbitrary will of the ruler’ decreed 
life or death, the badge of honor or 
the dungeon. The despot of the 
heavens must also have his duogeons. 
Hence the doctrine of hell and penalty. 
Such ideas could not have grown up 
in a republican form of government, 
and are utterly foreign to the spirit 
of this age and nation. With the 
rise of the common people to a sense 
of their dignity and power, thrones 
are falling. With the fail of old 
systems of government will fall the 
systems of theology that are founded 
upon them. 


It is an age of growing humanity. 
We see this in what is being done for 
the poor and unfortunate, and in the 
efforts to reform the vicious and 
criminal. In an age when man is 
becoming more merciful to man, you 
cannot successfully teach a doctrihe 
of divine retaliation and vengeance. 

These are some of the forces that 
are surely modifying the views of 
men upon religious subjects. There 
are those who draw back and fear 
the new light; but others boldly 
venture forth to greet it. I was in 
terested once in what a gentleman 
related of his child’s experience in 
the nursery. The blinds were closed, 
but through some chink or other 
there stwle one long, bright ray, 
making a lineof light across the floor. 
As the little fellow,in his play, reached 
this sunbeam on the floor, he paused 
in surprised perplexity. He forgot his 
toys in this new object. He lcoked 
across it to the comparative gloom 
beyond, and then looked back at his 
father. Finally gathering up all his 
courage and strength, he jumped— 
probably thinking it a chasm in ‘the 
floor, or a bar across it. He did not 
quite clear it; but he found his feet 
on solid ground; and the sunlight 
flashed on his hair and cheeks, mak- 
ing a radiant picture of glad surprise 
and relief. In a moment he had for- 
got‘en that he once thought of the 
sunbeam as something dangerous, 
and with perfect fearlessness ran 
back and forth and in and out ofr 
the light. In this larger pbursery, 
a ray of God’s light sometimes falls 
across the dusky floor. We shrink 
back from it. We dare not venture. 
We forget that our heavenly Father 
is in the room with us, and we turn 
away from the new sunbeam to the 
old gloom. But as soon as any one 
does have courage and faith to try it, 
he is transtigured with glory, the 
world follows him and finds there is 
nothing to fear! 

IV. When we take the charges up- 
on which Dr. Briggs has been sus- 
peaded from the church in which he 
has lived and labored, we find that 
the opinions deemed heretical and 
dangerous are in entire harmony with 
the spirit of this age and land. He 
has discerned the signs of the times 
and heeded them. 

He is charged with teaching that 


reason and, the church, as well as 
scripture, are fountains of divine au- 
thority; that erfors may exist in the 
original texts of the scriptures as 
they ‘came~from*‘ their-authors ; -that 


many of the Old Testament predic- 


tions have been reversed by history, 
and many of the Messianic prophe- 
cies have not been literally fulfilied ; 
that Moses is not the author of the 
entire Pentateuch; that the book of 
Isaiah contains the work of two 
prophets instead of one; that the 
processes of redemption extend to the 
world to come, in the case of many 
who die in sin; 
tion is not completed at death. 


These are the counts iu the indict- 
ment. Iwant you to bear in mind 
that there is not one of these char zes 
urged upon its_intrinsic merits. It 
is not and has not Leen under discus- 
sion, whether these teachings were 
right or wrong in themselves. It 
has never been asked, Are they true? 
but, Are’ they in aceordtince with. ‘the 
creed? The evil side of creeds has been 
most clearly seen in this entire contro- 
versy. 
only business of the church to-day 
is to guard the statements of the 


past, not to find out anything more | 


or anything different; not to utter a 
new word, but to mumble the old 
ones forever. Theintelligenceof the 
present age upholds Dr. Briggs in his 
making reason a fountain of religious 
authority: the scholarship of the age 
upholds his position on the _ scrip- 
tures; the humanity of the age sanc- 
tions his views of the future. But 
because these views do not coincide 
with the declarations of men who 
lived two centuries ago, he is branded 


and that sanctifica- 


It has been assumed that the | 
conditions. 


be rigorously and faithfully carried 
out. But it is to be hoped that the 
time will come when those who have 
money to leave will be animated by 
a broader spirit: when they will not 
bribe theological seminaries to:teach 
obsolete dogmas; when they will not 
want to put a period to the world's 
thought. 

I suppose most of us, when we 
were boys, used to cut our names or 
initials on the smooth bark of the 
birch tree. Perhaps we cut, right 
under them, somebody else’s initials. 
If we looked at the tree a few years 
later we found that those letters 


‘could no longer be deciphered, and 
that they had become mere unsightly 


wounds on the tree. We who cut 
them did not immortalize ourselves: 
we only marred the birch tree. It is 
vain for anyone to think that he can 
put his mark upon the growing 
thought of the world, and that the 
mark will stay. He may mar the 
beauty,’ but’ he can not check the 
growth. | 

Our seminaries, too, ought to re- 
fuse bequests burdened with such 
They ought to guard 
against anything that might, in the 
future, turn them into mere theo- 
logical curiosity shops. 

1 believe, too, that every ordaining 
couacil should demand of every can- 
didate that comes before it, not only 
a declaration of his present belief, 
but a solemn pledge that he will keep 
his eyes open wide, so long as he 
lives and preaches, for any further 
truth that God may send into the 
world. 


The time will come, too, I trust, 
when churches, in selecting their 


“heretic,” and sent forth in disgrace. : pastors, will say to them: “ We place 


There is no help for it. 
the creed itself remains unchanged, lI 
do npt see how .it could have been 
otherwise. 
I think the assembly were justified 
in taking just such action as they 
did. 
with the Westminster Confession, 
and the Westminster Confession is 
the recognized standard in his denom- 
ination. It is not to the point that 
the confession itself is out of har- 
mony with the reason, learning, and 
humane spirit of to-day. 

V. In view of such facts as these, 
I remark that so long as creeds are 
considered necessary, we have the 
right to ask: 

1. That they express the actual 
belief of the great majority of the 
preachers and people who are sup- 


posed to adhere to them and be'gov-: 


erned by them. We may ask that 
the creed actually represent what it 
ought to represent—the present posi- 
tion of its denomination. 

There are some lessons that ought 
to be learned from the agitation that 
has kept the country on the tip-toe of 
expectancy forsomany months. There 
is a lesson here for those who leave 
money to an institution, and for the 
institution that receives it, as in the 
case of Union Seminary. When a 
bequest is made its terms ought to 


So long as | 


Under the circumstances, * 


into those paths 
Dr. Briggs was not in harmony 


| is 
as can be preached in the pulpit, not. 
such as the pulpit strenuously avoids. 
The best way to test a creed is to 


you in our pulpit, not only to show us 
what God has done in other times, 
not only to tell us about his mighty 
deeds in Palestine ;. but to watch for 
God’s footsteps to-day, and to lead us 
where linger his 
latest glories.” 

2. If we are still to have creeds it 
but fair to ask that they be such 


preach it. The fact is, most creeds 
remain as they are because they are 
not preached, and ministers dare not 
preach them. They are wrangled 
over in assemblies, they are used to 
club heretics, they are used to dom- 
inate theological schools, they are 
upheld in the denominational press : 
but they are not preached to the peo- 
ple, and the masses in the churches 
do not know what they are all about. 
If they did they would get out, or 
make the creed get out. 

3. We have aright to ask that the 
central doctrine of every creed be 
that to which the most importance 
is attached, and then, perhaps, we 
can get along without the rest. 

One of the strong pleas among our 
brethren who wanted their confession 
revised was that the love of God was 
not made preminent enough; and 
they asked that this doctrine be 
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placed in the fore-front. Can that 
ever be made too prominent? It 
should seem as if by one mighty im- 
pulse the leaders and teachers in 
that church would have rushed for- 
ward. to-write upon the somber theo- 
logical crags of that confeéssi6n,: to 
write over its harsher and more re- 
pulsive features, to write upon its 


gloomy tablets, in letters of living | 


light, “God is Love.” 


If you are hesitating and uncer- | 


tain as to what you believe this 


morning, let me recommend that you | 


write that sentence, and start your 
creed with those words, “God is 
Love.” There is your first article. 
And if you never see your way clear 
to write anything more, do not worry 
over it. It will guide you home. 
More and more will creeds cease to 
be barriers in the way of fellowship. 
Men will be drawn together in the 
future more than in the past by one- 
ness of aim and spirit, and less by 
doctrinal” uniformity. In a _ world 
where there is so much to_be done, 
where there is so much evil to fight, 
where the kingdom of righteousness 


tarries,—the feeling of love to our | t 
fellow men will finally become so| much more deserve it. 


| 
| 


of Clark & Wright is called, are not | discusses the future possibilities of 
much behind Dr. Furness in their at- the theatre with the subtlety that 
tachment to the First Folio, but they | Mr. James has elsewhere brought to 


recognize the inequality of its various 
parts. 


the same subject in a more elaborate 


It may be interesting and) form. 


In point of style the book is 


useful for us to indicate the differ-| highly characteristic of its author. 
ence between the method of Dr. Fur- | It has his usual charm and also his 


nhess’s Variorum Edition and that of! usual preference for indirect as com- 


the Cambridge Edition. No better 
description of the Cambridge Edition 
can be given than that of Dr. Fur- 
ness in the preface to his first volume. 
It is as follows: 

“In the Cambridge Edition, at the 
foot of every page, is given a thorough 


pared with direct expression. He 
never shortens a straight line to 
come at its point, but rather length- 


ens it, conceiving that the longest 


way round is the shortest way home. 


Sometimes we wonder if there is not 


and minute collation of the quartos— 


and folios and a majority of the 
varue lectiones of many modern editors, 
together with many 


ed into any text—the result on the 
part of the editors of very extensive 
reading.” 

“It is hardly possible,” he adds, 
“to overestimate the critical and 
textual value of such an editien.” 


If, the edition of 1865 deserved such 


praise, the present edition, which 
will be known as that of 1891, when 
he first volume appeared, must 
But while 


strong that all who are willing to ‘the Cambridge Edition gives the 
work for them will stand shoulder to | readings of the old editions, “it omits 


shoulder. 


The Study Table 


A NEW SHAKESPEARE. 


In outward appearance this edition 
of Shakespeare is all that could be 
desired. It is a good, honest 


library book, and no fancy article, | 


such as his soul hateth who knows 
what is what in the matter of 
books. True it is an octavo, and 
the Aldine size and shape is the 
ideal size and shape for comfort 
and convenience. But there = is 
excuse for the octavo size in the 
sumptuousness of the -letter-press, 
and there is mitigation in the fact 
that the paper, though perfectly 
Opaque, is thin and light, so that the 
Volumes do not begin to be so heavy 
as they look. uahese outward things, 
though not to he despised, are less 
important than the critical character 
of the work. We have here the best 
text of Shakespeare that is now avail- 
able. Itis the text which Dr. Horace 
H. Furness originally chose for the 
text of his Variorum Edition, ex- 
cept for such variations as have been 
made from the original edition of 
1865. Dr. Furness afterward made up 
atext from the different editors of 
the highest rank, and finally settled 
down on the text of the First Folio 
(1623), following obsequiously its 
every word and letter and misprint. 
Such a text has great interest and crit- 
ical value, but it is the last that we 
should care t» read habitually, except 
that of the first quartos. The editors 
of the “Cambridge Edition,” as that 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited 
7 William Aldis Wright. In nine volumes. 


4On On and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Cloth, 8vo. $27.00 


these readings 


an important element in estimating 
is wanting.” °#ODr. 
Furness’s notes are much fuller than 
the Cambridge notes, and they con- 
tain the reasons given by this editor 
or that for his favorite reading. 
Moreover, Dr. Furness’s edition con- 
tains appendices in which copious 
extracts are given from the various 
criticisms on the several plays that 
have been made by the most dis- 


used by Shakespeare as the raw mate- 
rial of his imagination. 

Thus it will be seen that both Dr. 
Furness’s Variorum Edition and the 
Cambridge Edition have their special 
traits commending them on different 
greunds for different uses. For the 
student of Shakespeare the Variorum 
of Dr. Furness is much the richer 
wine, so far as it extends; and that 
is to eight plays. At the rate of his 
production so far. it is hardly possible 
that his life-time will be long enough 
to complete the list. Meantime his 
text—that of the First Folio—is not 
a readable text, while that of the 
Cambridge Edition is eminently so, 
and as critical as readable; and the 
entire list of the thirty-seven plays 
is already at our command. Happy 
the lover of Shakspeare who can have 
both editions on his shelves! 


J. W. CGC 


PICTURE AND TEXT. By Henry 
James. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1893. Cloth, 16mo, 75 cents. 
—With one exception, all the pa- 
pers in this volume are _ concern- 
ed with artists and their produc- 
tions, and more especially their pro- 
ductions in black and white. ‘The 
exception is the last paper, which 


too much of this. We tirea little of 
reading his sentences over two or 


three times to get their meaning, and, 


conjectural | 
'emendations proposed, but not adopt- 


if we generally discover that it isa 
meaning which could hardly have 
been expressed in any simpler way, 


we sometimes think that with more 
simplicity he might have been more 


effective. 


In one of the essays of 


this volume,—that upon Daumier,— 


we find Mr. 


James comparing him 


with Gavarni, another French cari- 
caturist, and regretting Daumier’s 


relat ve simplicity. It is easy enough 


in that regret to find what Emerson 
called “the little subjective twinkle.” 
But too much must not be made of 


this. 


Generally Mr. James’s style and 


thought present a “ marriage of true 


mit 
subtle because the thought 


_to note the adoption or rejection of minds” to which we would not “ad- 
them by the various editors, whereby 


impediments.” The style is 


is so. 


But how richly it aboundsin delicate 


turns and winning cadences, and 
what a felicity there is of particular 


phrases; so that we say, “ How good 
that is!” and wish it might come 
back to us at the right moment to 
eke out the poverty of our own ex- 
_ pression, —as where Thiers isset down 
as “this personage of few inches and 


many episodes,” and Gavarni is called 
tinguished critics, together with re-| 


prints of those things which were | chartered mockers with the pencil.” 


| 


| 


“the most acutely profane of all 


The first paper, “ Black and White,” 
deals with Millet—our own Frank— 
and Abbey and Alfred Parsons, and 
has much to say of Broadway, a lit- 
tle place in Worcestershire, England, 
where these artists have lived and 
worked together. Having seen Broad- 
way with our own eyes, we know that 
it was impossible for Mr. James to 
exaggerate its simple, homely, moss- 
grown loveliness. As for what he 
has written of the artists named and 
of their works, and also of Reinhart 
and Boughton and Du Maurier and 
their works, the reader's enjoyment 
of it will very greatly depend upon 
his knowledge of the men in their 
productions. Mr. James’s criticism is 
not that of a painter or professional 
connoisseur. ‘There is in it nothing 
about “values” or “facture,” nothing 


of the slang of the studios, or next 


to nothing. Evidently he thinks he 
knows drawing when he sees it, and 
has his preferences in the way of 
color. But what he cares for in 
pictures is beauty and expression; in 
landscape-art, the suggestion of a 
remembered outdoor loveliness, not 
mereiy the management of the pig- 
ments and the qualities of the draw- 
ing. To say this, is not to say that 
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his criticism is exhaustive of the 
subjects which it treats. It is still 
less so because it is the criticism, in 
the main, of his friends’ work. Ab- 
bey and Millet and Boughton and 
Reinhart are men whom he knows 
and likes, and the bias of his friend- 
ship is upon his’ pen, and here 
and there undoubtedly he lets 


We are the more convinced of this 
when he comes to Daumier, the 
French caricaturist, whom he did not 
know in any personal way. At once 
the splint is off his arm; we havea 
freer stroke. We cannot help won- 
dering whether the same freedom 
would not have found the manner of 
Abbey and Boughton and Du Mau- 
rier too infalliby subduing their mat- 
ter to a uniformity that occasionally 
makes us tired. If Mr. James had 
known John Leech, would not his 
great variety and his immense hu- 
manity, even as casually mentioned, 
have suggested a contrast with the 
restricted range of Du Maurier, his 
monotony and acerbity, not alte- 
gether to the advantage of this gifted 
artist? But these doubts and ques- 
tionings do not prevent Mr. James's 
“Picture and Text” from being a 
book that is most pleasing in itself 
and brings many things delightfully 
to min‘, J. W. Ce 


OTHER ESSAYS FROM THE EASY 
CHatr. By George William Curtis. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cloth, 16mo, 75 cents. — The pres- 
ent selection from the immense 
variety of Mr. Curtis’s Easy Chair 
papers is not less admirable than 
that made by himself about two 
years ago. Indeed, we believe that 
we are not mistaken in our persua- 
sion that he selected these at thesame 
time that he selected the others, and 
was only prevented by considerations 
of space from including them in his 
first volume. Here is the same un- 
erring grace, the same genial humor, 
the same kindly satire, the same 
reprobation of pretense and sham, 
the same devotion to the loftiest 
social and personal ideals, as in the 
former selection. “Bryant’s C un- 
try,” though it deals more with 
Chesterfield than with Ashfield, is 
clothed with the atmosphere which 
was ambient to the writer’s summer 
home. “The Game at Newport” is 
a delicious satire on the solemn func- 
tion of the Newport aristocracy as it 
takes its daily drive. ‘There are four 
personal essays, “ Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son,” “Henry Ward Beecher,” “ Gen- 
eral Sherman,” and, last in the book 
but certainly not least in interest, 
“Francis George Shaw,” a beautiful 
appreciation of a noble gentleman, 
Mr. Curtis’s father-in-law and csun- 
sellor and friend. One of the loveli- 
est essays in the book is “The Grand 
Tour,” for Mr. Curtis was never hap- 
pier than in his reminiscences of his 
foreign travels,—reminiscences which 
he never cared to dim by new adven- 
tures. In “Christendom vs. Chris- 
tianity ” there is an expression of his 
religious sentiment, and in “ Tweed” 


and “The Pharisee” our politics is 
touched with his Ithuriel spear. The 
least satisfactory, though one of the 
most charming essays in the volume, 
is “ The Lecture Lyceum.” It is un- 
satisfactory through its incomplete- 


ness, and it is incomplete because it 
does not name Curtis among the 


greatest on that memorable stage. 
“TI dare not” wait upon “I would.” | 


We Ww. . 


THE COMING RELIGION. By Thom- 
as Van Ness. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. Cloth 16mo., pp. 228. $1.00.— 
This is a book that we have read with 
great pleasure, and which we regard 
as a valuable contribution to the 
popular study of ethics and religion, — 
though unfortunate'y it confuses the 
two. ‘The author speaks of three re- 
ligions,—Christianity, the Religion 
of Science, and the Religion of Hu- 
manity,—from which he believes the 
coming religion will be evolved. We 
cannot but feel that by this nomencla- 
ture he introduces an element of 
error which is twofold: first, in that 
he designates the several systems of 
ethics—Christian, Humanitarian, etc. 
—as religions: and secondly, in that 
he parallels the system based upon 
science, or the search for truth 
(which in so far as it is scientific must, 
by the terms of definition, be the true 
system) with certain other specific 
systems, and by thus setting them 
over against the scientific system 
necessarily implies that they cannot 
be true,—although apparently he has 
no intention of thus begging the 
question. Notwithstanding, however, 
that these errors would seem to 
indicate a lack of clearness in 
thought, the fact is that one 
of the chief charms of the 
book is its clearnes3; the other being 
its fairness. Nowhere have we seen 
in such brief space so clear and full 
and fair a statement of the three 
theories of conduct which he under- 
takes to describe. <As the work is 
human, it is, of course, not perfect ; 
for instance, in accordance with his 
inadequate conception of the scien- 
tific system, as one of several of 
equal rank, the author once or twice 
slips into the error of treating a 
scientific system as identical with a 
merely mechanical one. In _ the 
chapters on “Reconciliation,” where 
it becomes necessary to emphasize 
the inadequacies of the several sys- 
tems portrayed, this tendency shows 
itself most prominently; and on the 
whole it may be said that this last 
is the weakest part of the book,— 
our author’s reconciliation being a 
verbal one and no more satisfactory 
than that of the many great and lit- 
tle philosophers who have previously 
indertaken such work. The real 
value of the book is in the author’s 
remarkably clear conception of the 
Christian, the Humanitarian, and the 
Scientific ideal, and the lucidity and 
sympathetic power with which he 
sets forth each of these. Notwith- 
standing the one or two slips to which 
we have alluded, the description of 
the “ Religion of Science ” is especially 
powerful. There is great need of 


such exposition, and we earnestly 
recommend the book to all who seek 
to understand their neighbors; to ac- 
complish which it is necessary to com- 
prehend the several ideals which. 
now and here, govern the lives of 
men. F. W. S. 
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All books sent to UNITY for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, 
and all that seem to be of special interest to 
the readers of UNITY will receive further no- 
tice. Any book mentioned, except foreign 
ones, may he obtained by our readers from 
Unity Publishing Co., 175 Dearborn street. 
Chicago, by forwarding price named below. 


’ CHINESE NIGHT'S ENTERTAINMENT: Forty 
stories told by almoénd-eyed folk, actors in 
the romance of “The Strayed Arrow.” By 
Adele M. Fielde. Jilustrated by Chinese art- 
ists. New York: G.P.Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 8vo, 194 pp. $1.75. 


SUB-CHZLUM: A Sky-built Human World. 
By A. P. Russell. Boston: Houghton, M iffiin 
& Co. Cloth,12mo, pp. 267. $1.25. 


TRINITIES AND SANCTITIES: 
THE Days. Boston: T. W. 
board, 16mo., pp. 66. 


THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE. [| Religion of 
Science Library (bi-monthly) Vol. I, No. 1.) 
By Paul Carus. Chicago: Open Court Pub. 
Co. Paper, 12mo0, pp. 103. 25 cents. 

THE NEW HUMANITY, or Essay onthe Problem 
of Life. Part First. By A. Deist. St. Paul: 
Press of Rich & Clymer. Paper, 16mo, pp. 
187. 

FLAVIA. By Adair Welcker. Berkeley, Cal. 
Published in Autograph MS. by the Author. 


$1,000, 
SOULS. By Mary Alling Aber. Chicago: Press 
Sons Co. Paper, 12mo, 


LESSONS OF 
Ripley. Card- 


of R. R. Donnelley 
pp. 176. For gratuitous distribution. 

THEOLOGY IN ENGLISH POETRY. (The Essex 
Hall Lecture, 1893.) By Stopford A. Brooke. 
London, Eng.: Philip Green. Cloth, 16mo, 
pp. 55. 18. 

A TRUE SON OF LIBERTY, OR THE MAN WHO 
WOULD Not BE A PATRIOT. 2ded. By E. P. 
Williams. New York: Saalfield & Fitch. 
Paper, 12mo0, pp. 190. 50 cents. 

PLEASURE AND PROGRESS. By Albert M. Lo- 
rentz. New York: The Truth Seeker Co. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 398 50 cents. 

THE EVOLU!ION OF THE DEVIL. By Henry 
Frank. Buffalo: H. L. Green. Paper, 8vo, 
pp. 66. 25 cents. 

THE Gops. By Robert G. Ingersoll. Ditto. 
40 pp. 20 cents. 

CHARLES DARWIN: HIS LIFE, AND WHAT 
THE WORLD OWES TO HIM. By B. O. Flower 
and T. B. Wakeman. Ditto. 28 pp. 15 cents. 

THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY: A PHILOS- 
OPHY OF LIFE. By J. Leon Benwell. Ditto. 

THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION: WHAT IS TO BE 
Its FINAL OU:COME? By an Old Farmer. 
Ditto. 36 pp. 

THE MYTH OF THE GREAT DELUGE By 
James M. McCann. (ith edition.) Ditto, 382 


Ppp. 
CHURCH AND STATE: 


THE BIBLE IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE NEW AMERICAN 
PARTY. A Criticism. By “Jefferson.” (3d 
edition.) Ditto. 22 pp. 10 cents. 

WHAT WOULD FOLLOW ON THE EFFACEMENT 
OF CHRISTIANITY. By George Jacob Hol- 
yoake. (2d edition.) Ditto. 16 pp. | 

GOD IN THE CONSTITUTION By Robert G. 
Ingersoll. Ditto. 12 pp. 

THE WORLD’S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 
By Daniel K. Tenney. Ditto. 20 pp. 

NEVER ENDING LIFE ASSURED BY SCIENCE. 
By Daniel Kent Tenney. Ditto. 12 pp. 


A JUDGE in Harrcdsburg, Ky., is a 
veritable solon. A number of negro 
boys, caught burglarizing a house, 
were brought before him. They were 
all young, and he wisely decided not to 
send them to the renitentiary. In- 
stead he sent out for the boys’ mothers 
and a dozen rawhides, explained the 
cause to the mothers, and, a3 the New 
York alderman remarked of the gon- 
dolas, “let nature take its course. 
Punishment to fit the crime was served 
up right in the court room and justice 
was satisfied. When there is a vacan- 
Cy on the Supreme bench of Kentucky 
the Harrodsburg solon should be re- 
membered. —Chicago Times. 


Friend: Is your subscription paid in ad- 
vance? If not, won’t you assist UNITY by 
now sending in your renewal ? 
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Che tome 
Helps to fligh Living, 


SUN.—God whispers to the soul, that to 
be pure and true is to succeed 
in life. 

MON.—Life finds its noblest spring of ex- 
cellence in the hidden impulse 
to do our best. 

TUES.—The true artist works ever witha 
touch of fear. 

WED.—What I have and what I am 1s 
nothing if I have not love. 

THURS.—We do not realize as we ought 
what ministries cluster round 
our life. 


God is darkened by our own 
breath. 

SAT.—When a man really loves a land 
and a cause, it piles great 
stores of life into his heart. 

—Robert Collyer. 


OCTOBER’S LAND. 


The wind, that subtlest of cour- 
tiers, has changed its tone since the 
skies began to wrap themselves in 
shifting hazes through which the sun 
ploughs his way. It attended March 
with a roar and clash of trumpets, 
stirred the spring foliage with gen- 
tlest little breezes, and fanned 
through summer’s burning halls sing 
ing a pean of jay. But it blows 
from October’s Laad with a soft and 
melancholy rhythm, a note of condo- 
lence and retrospection. Gently it 
detaches the dead leaves from reluc- 
tant bough;, wafts them to earth, 
and sighs a requiem over their graves. 

If, with closed eyes feeling the ca- 
ressing warmth of the sun, we fancy 
in spite of the calendar that summer 
still lingers, the voice of the wind 
dispels the illusion and tells us that 
death and decay have replaced life 
and growth. ; 

But the year dies royally. <A great 
pageant is outspread every day, be- 
ginning with the first red shaft of 
dawn, piercing the purple mist and 
turning the dew-hung cobwebs spread 
over the withered grass into an iri- 
descent radiance. As a faded beauty 
tries to cover wrinkles and gray hairs 
with beautifying cosmetics, so the 
fading earth envelops herself in a 
soft spiritual brightness, lovely and 
pathetic as a smile on a dying face. 

The birds that made the summer 
mornings tuneful have long since 
sought perpetual summer land beyond 
the southern horizon. October’s Land 
is a songless country. The shrill cry 
of brilliant-plumaged bluejays, the 
chattering of chickadees hunting 
their breakfast among the ripe seeded 
weeds, and the lonesome chirp of a 
rheumatic locust trying to find 
warmth in the foggy surbeams, are 
all that is left of the choir that filled 
with melody the summer skies. 

Noon brings an Orient warmth. 
The forest dreams. A soft blue 
smoke fills the airas if the earth 


| 
Were a great hearth on which the 
year’s rubbish was burning. A fine 
dust covers the foliage and floats in 
the atmosphere, that might be the 
ashes of the fire. 

| sometimes a glory gleams from the 
pe cees. poy haze, as if a secret were | 
about to be revealed. Faces look out | 


with the pale star halo they wore! the beautiful—come to bring him the 

_when we last saw them. Is not the | sweetest gift of his full love and de- 

spirit land just beyond that opaline! votion: thought it was a toad to 
mist? But only the wandering mind | spend his anger on; and so went on 
can pierce those cloudy ramparts, and | screaming and scolding, vain of his 

it brings no answer back. splendor, unlovely in his beauty. 

| And now some still night the first GERTRUDE R. COLBORN. 

frost falls from the clear heavens,| Homosassa, Fla. 

‘laying its beautiful but blighting 


touch on grass and foliage. The sun | 


than ever, and joyous, too—fuil of 
love and praise, never a note of com- 
plaint. He was a mockingbird, re- 
member, and must needs sing his 
own sweet songs, however base others 
might be. 

And the peacock never knew it was 
a mockingbird he struck—a singer of 


Mr. BENNETT is a bright and well- 


rises on a sparkling white world. We 
FRI—The glass through which we see 


drink in the new wine of life in the 
crystal clear air, and the call of the 
crow over the brown fields stirs the 
soul with a sense of the ever-renewed 
life and joy of nature. 

And with the frost comes the first 
fire kindled on the hearth, where its 


glow shall light up months of cold 
_and gloom to come. 


While the sun- 
set lingers in the west and stars be- 
gin to glitter, while the frost flakes 


open fireplace and renew the fairy 
land of our childhood, touched by 
the grave cares and memories of life. 


Mournful or happy recollections, vis- | 


ions fearful or serene, appear and 
vanish, till the flickering flame and 
soft falling of ashes lure the mind 
into a reverie, from which it glides 
insensibly into the central strong- 
hold of October’s Land, the castle of 
dreams. ALICE GORDON. 
Hamilton, Ill. 


FABLES. 
II. The Mockingbird and the Peacock. 


In an orange tree, near the open 
window of a chamber where lay a sick 
man, sat a mockingbird singing his 
most ecstatic song—a song of the 
beautiful. Into the heart of the sick 
man it was borne with healing sweet- 
ness. And day by day, longing and 
attaining and longing still higher, 
singing of love and wisdom and good- 
ness, but always and most of all of 
the beautiful, the bird found an in- 
terpreter in the man and knew it 
not. 

Glancing up and down and all 
around, the mockingbird saw, for the 
first time, the glory of a peacock’s 
tail. His song ceased. He gazed 
entranced. All that he had been 
striving to attain in his song seemed 
embodied before him. As the moth 
is drawn toward the lamp, so he was 
drawn toward the beauty he adored, 
till he was at its very feet. The 
peacock gave an angry scream, and, 
lifting his foot, struck the song bird. 

Bruised in body and in spirit, his 
adoration spurneG, misunderstood, 
the little songster hid himself in a 
leafy shade till time and the sweet 
air healed his wounds and he had 
strength to.sing. ‘The sick man had 
missed the song, but it came again ; 
a little sad at first, but sweeter 


preserved old gentleman; but to his 
little grand-daughter, Mabel, he 


seems very old indeed. She had been 


gather and gray-robed twilight glides | 
| across the hill, we draw around the 


| 


sitting on his knee and looking at 
him seriously for some moments one 
day,when she said: “Grandpa, were 
you in the ark?” “Why, no, my 
dear!” gasped her grandparent. Ma- 
bel’s eyes grew large and round with 
astonishment. “Then why weren’t 
you drowned ? ” she asked. 
— Youth’s Companion. 


A SWEET little four-year-old added 
this clause to her evening petition 
the other night: “And please help 
Grandma not to talk so much when 
the pies get burned.” 


— Boston Traveller. 


A SCHOOLROOM IDYL. 


How plainly I remember all! 
The desks deep-scored and black- 
ened, 
The row of blackboards ‘round the 
wall, 
The hum that never slackened ; 


| And, framed about by map and chart, 


And casts of dusty plaster, 
That wisest head and warmest heart, 
The kindly old schoolmaster : 


I see the sunny corner nook 
His blue-eyed daughter sat in, 

A rosy, fair-haired girl who took 
With us her French and Latin. 

How longingly I watched the hours 
For Ollendorff and Ceesar ! 

And how I fought with Tommy Powers 
The day he tried to tease her. 


And when, one day, it took the “ Next!” 
To stay some Gallic slaughter, 
Because I quite forgot the text 
In smiling at his daughter, 
And she and I were “kept till four 
To study, after closing,” 
We stopped the clock an hour or more 
While he, poor man, was dozing ! 


And there he sits, with bended head, 
O’er some old volume poring 
(Or so he thinks; if truth be said, 
He’s fast asleep and snoring). 
And where the shaded lamplight plays 
Across the cradle’s rocking, 
My schoolmate of the olden days 
Sits, mending baby’s stocking. 
—Charles B. Going, in Educational Ga- 
zette. 
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The Sunday School 


THE FOURTH YEAR OF THE SIX 


YEARS’ COURSE. 


The Flowering of the Hebrew Re- 


ligion. 


BY REY. W. W, FENN, 


LESSON VII. 


HOW JESUS TAUGHT. 


Across the sea, along the shore, 
nnumbers more and ever more, 
rom lonely hut and busy town 
The valley through, the mountain down, 
> . * 


What is it came ye here to note ?— 
A young man preaching in a boat. 
Clough. 


His sermons were the healthful talk 
That shorter made the mountain walk, * 
His wayside terts were flowers and birds, 
When mingled with his gracious words 
The rustle of the tamarisk-tree 
And ripple-wash of Galilee. 

Whittier. 


Picture: Christ Preaching from a Boat— 
Hofmann. 


In the last lesson the figure of the 
sower reminded us of the period of 
obscurity in the life of Jesus when he 
was casting abroad the seed of his 
thought. To-day, we study the period 
of ag ed favor in which the people 
were drawn to him by the simplicity 
and beauty of his speech and before the 
Pharisees had taken serious alarm. 
The figure of Jesus is the least satis- 
factory part of the picture; his atti- 
tude is ccnventional, but quite un- 
natural; yet the listeners are good, and 
the picture as a whole helps us to un- 
derstand the sort of people who cared 
most for Jesus’ teaching, the way in 
which he taught, and the probable his- 
tory of his words before they were put 
into the literary form in which we have 
them. 


What was the pulpit of Jesus?—A 
fishing boat on the Sea of Galilee 
or a green spot on the hill-side. 


Jesus is represented as preaching 
from a boat in the Sea of Galilee. This 
body of water, called also the Sea of 
Chinnereth and the Lake of Gennesa- 
ret, or Tiberias, is like a potato-shaped 
bulge of the River Jordan, about twelve 
and one-half miles long and seven and 
one-half miles wide at the northern 
end. It lies in a deep basin between 
six and seven hundred feet lower than 
the level of the Mediterranean, and is 
fed by copious springs. The shores 
are more abrupt and craggy than the 
picture would lead one to suppose, and 
Josephus speaks particularly of the 
abundance cf trees in the neighboring 
country, mentioning walnut, fig, palm, 
and olive trees. (Can you tell from the 
picture what trees the artist intended 
to represent?) Fish were plentiful in 
the clear, sweet waters of the lake, and 
in the time of Jesus, though not now, 
fishing boats were numerous, supply- 
ing the populous towns near by with 
their catch. It is from one of these 
smaller craft that Jesus is speaking in 
the picture. 


Who made up his audience?—Jesus 
spoke usually to a chance-gathered 
company, only a few of whom had 
come expressly to hear him. 


Looking at the picture we see some 
familiar faces. The three in the boat 


with Jesus seem to be Peter and James’ 
and John. Inthe little group of seven 
standing on the shore at the right of 
Jesus we distinguish at least two faces 


| that are to be seen in other pictures by 


Hofmann. The rich young ruler is un- 
mistakable, and the face of the old 
man beside him recalls one of the 
rabbis in the picture of Jesus in the 
Temple. Do you notice the two who 
can hardly see the figuie of Jesus be- 
cause of the lordly Pharisee who blocks 
their view? Do you think Hofmann 
meant to teach us anything by that? 
In the background at the extreme left 
is an aged man (how could you guess 
that he is blind?) whose expression 
suggests old Simeon in one of the 
birth-legends of Jesus (Luke ii. 25-35). 
In the group of women it seems 
to me that, besides the aged 
woman at the--rear. and the two 
mothers with their children, we can see 
gitls, unmarried women, and a young 
widow—could you pick them out by 
their faces alone, even if there were no 
other sign? The boy at the left of the 
picture, with water-bottle slung at bis 
side, musical instrument in his hand, 
and dog lying with head on his lap, has 
more of a Greek than a Jewish look. 
(Is there anything to indicate that he 
was a shepherd-boy ?) It will refresh 
the memory of last week’s lesson, if we 
try to find in this picture the four 
classes of hearers. It appears clearly 
from this picture that the preaching of 
Jesus was entirely informal: he had 
no fixed times for preaching or prepared 
discourses to deliver. We cannot im- 
agine him racking his brains for a sub- 
ject or preaching in a church behind a 
pulpit with a carefully prepared manu- 
script under his eyes. And therefore, 
befitting the character of his audience 
and his manner of teaching, his talk 
was mainly in parables and pithy say- 
ings which could be quickly compre- 
hended and easily remembered. 


served ?—His sayings were carried 
in memory for a long time, then 
they were gathered together, writ- 
ten” down and translated into 
Greek. 


It is important that we should have 
some knowledge, clear and accurate so 
far as it goe:, of the way in which what 
Jesus said has came down to us, for this 
“young man preaching from a boat” 
has proved one of the most pctent in- 
fluences in the history of the world and 
his words are still appealed to by many 
religious people as final authority, 
And the first thing to notice is that 
Jesus was a Jew and spoke to Jews, 
consequently he must have spoken in 
the language ordinarily used by Jews 
in Palestine at his time. That lan- 
guage was not Greek, but a dialect of 
Hebrew known as Aramaic. Do*you 
see in the picture any one who seems 
to be taking down what he is saying ” 
Reporters were not known in thoe 
days, and, even if they had been, Jew- 
ish prejudice was so strongly against 
preserving the words of a teacher in 
any way except by memory that none 


How were the words. of Jesus. pre-. 


would have attended Jesus. That su- 
percilious Pharisee will go away and 
tell his friends what he has heard the 
new teacher say. Do you think he 
will report Jesus accurately, or will he 
pick cut things he does not like and 
make them appear by his telling even 
worse than they really were? The 
young mother nursing her baby will 


has heard, but her report will not be 
like the Pharisee’s. Hein turn will] 
report to the man who works beside 
him what his wife had told him about 
the sermon of Jesus, and he will 
tell some one else, and so on. Read 
over the sixth chapter of Matthew 
and try to see what various persons in 
the picture would have carried away 
if they had heard Jesus speak all these 
words. We have a clear idea now of 
the way in which the teachings of 
Jesus would be listened to and told, by 
those who heard him, to their friends. 
Not till years after Jesus died did any 
one think of putting down in black and 
white what he had heard him say. 
Do you think that the memory even of 
one who actually heard him speak 
could be trusted to carry his teachings 
word for word all these years? And 
how much less dependence could we 


place on the report if it came from one 


who knew nothing about Jesus except 
what had beentold him. No one could 
remember all that Jesus said, some one 
would remember One*saying or par- 
able, some one else another ; by and by 
people would begin to write down what 
they had remembered or heard, and 
so besides the Oral Tiadition there 
would be a good many written records 
—-but all in Aramaic, the language 
which Jesus spoke. In this language, 
according to an ancient tradition, the 
apostle Matthew some forty years after 
Jesus died wrote down what he remem- 
bered of the sayings of Jesus. If we had 
that document, precisely as Matthew 
wrote it, we should still have to hesi- 
tate about putting implicit confidence 
in it, for forty years is a long time and 
the human memory is very treacher- 
ous; but that document has disap- 
peared. Scholars think it can be 
traced in our Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke, but a great deal has been added 
to it from sources that we know noth- 
ing about, and, what is worse,we have 
at the very best only a Greek transla- 
tion, made by some unknown person, of 
the original Aramaic writing. Some- 
thing like this, then, has keen the his- 
tory of the words of Jesus: spoken in- 
formally to audiences like that shown 
in the picture, they were handed 
down by word of mouth for nearly a 
generation; then one of the immediate 
followers of Jesus wrote down what he 
remembered of the sayings of Jesus as 
he remembered them; some unknown 
man trans!ated this document from 
Aramaic into Greek, and this Greek 
translation, together with other rec- 
ords and memories also translat«d, was 
worked up by other hands into the 
Gospels as we have them. Does it not 
seem strange that after eighteen cen- 
turies the words which this young man 
is saying in this perfectly informal way 
should be regarded as the infallible ut- 
terances of God himself? Does it not 
seem stranger that people should imag- 
ine that his words, even if infallible 
when hespoke them, have been trans- 
mitted to us with anything like accura- 
cy? The marvel is that people remem- 
bered so well and that, in spite of the 
perils of transmission and translation. 
the report of his teaching must be in the 
main substantially correct, since it 
bears so clearly the stamp of one unique 
p2rsonality. 

NoTE.—For the sake of clearness, only the 
“words” of Jesus have been referred to and no 


mention has been made of the (traditional) 
original Mark document. 


THE thief used to be branded upon 
his back, but the drunkard is branded 


|} go home and tell her husband what she 


on his nose. 
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Questions on Lesson VII. 


That we may see how accurately the 
words of Jesus have come down to us, 
let us ask the teacher to read us a few 
ver3e3 from the book of Proverbs. Now 
let each in the class repeat what he 
remembers: have we all remembered 
the same things? Has any one remem- 
bered everything that was read? How 
accurately can we repeat the words? 
Now let us ask the teacher to read us 
a short story, perhaps one of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s, and we will try 
to tell it over again. Can any one re- 
member all the points in the story ? 
Did we get all the details right? Do 
we all see what Andersen meant to 
teach by the story ? 

This helps us to understand how the 
sayings in the parables of Jesus were 
understood by those who heard them 
first. Have we any records by first 
hearers? Let us play the game of 
“Seandal”: The teacher will whisper 
a sentence—only one, and it must not 
be repeated—to one scholar in the 
class: he will whisper it to another, 
and so on through the class. Now let 
the last boy write down the sentence 
as he heard it and read it aloud. Is it 
exactly as the teacher whispered it 
first? During how many years were 
the words of Jesus passed on in this 
way? Have we any words that Jesus 
actually spoke ? In what language did 
he teach? In what language do we 
read his teachings? Have we any 
means of discriminating in our gospel 
between what Jesus actually said and 
what his followers only believed that 
he said ? 


ONE SUNDAY SCHOOL’S METHOD. 


The following letter seemed to Mr. 
Fenn to suggest so good a method of 
using the Sunday-school lessons that 
he has given UNITY the privilege of 
publishing it : 


MY DEAR MR. FENN: 

We are using your Sunday-school les- 
sons as they are coming out in UNITY. 
(We have followed the Six Years’ 
Course from the beginning, and think 
it the best plan ever devised. ) 

I want specially to let you know how 
we are using the material. I have 
copied all the photographs, a sample of 
one cf which I send you. The nega- 
tives are taken by different members 
of the school, who print enough copies 
for each child to have one. Then we 
furnish each chiid @ little blank book 
in which the pictures are pasted in 
order, and on the opposite page the 
main points of the lesson are noted 
down. We have just made a begin- 
ning, but the school is very much in- 
terested. It promises to ke the best 
work we have ever done, and the little 
books will be invaluable to our schol- 
ars. Of course this means a deal of 
work, but by dividing it up (we have a 
number of .amateur photographers 
among our scholars) the burden is not 
heavy upon any one except the minis- 
ter. The cost is trifling, done in this 
way, being a little over one cent for 
each picture, like the one I inclose. 

It seems to us so good a thing that 
we wonder if other schools would not 
like to try it. 

We think we may extend your list of 
pictures somewhat. 


Very truly yours, 
AUSTIN S. GARVER. 
Worcester, Mass. 


If You Have 


Scrofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


«high 


the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


BEGINNINGS | 


According to the LEGENDS and Ae- 
cording to the TRUER STORY, 


BY ALLEN WALTON GOULD. 


The First Year’s Work*in the Six 
Years’ Course of Study. 

Arranged for by the Western Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society. emz:-) .—>j 

This book is prepared by Rev. A. W. Gould, 
President of the Society, and is well calculated 
to lead the private student and Unity Club 
classes, as well as the Sunday School classes, 
into the surprises and inspirations of Evolu- 
tion’ as applied to the foundations of morals 


and religion. Every student of these subjects 
will be glad of a copy. 


Look at it and look into it, and try it. 
SINGLE COPIES............. 25 cts. 
PER DOZEN......-.ccccccss: » $2.50 


-——FOR SALE BY-—— 


Western Unitarian Sanday School Society, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Non-Sectarian. 
A Monthly Magazine 


devoted to the cause of 
Liberal Religion 
$1.00 Per Annum, — 


Sample Copy Free to Any New Address. 


Canvassers Wanted Everywhere on Liberal 
Commission. 


THE NON-SECTARIAN PUBLISHING CO. 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


if You Want Work 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your 
address immediately. We teach men and 


women how to earn from $5 per day to $3,000 


per year without having bad previous experi- 
ence, and furnish the employment at which 


they can make that amount, Capital unneces- 
sary. A trial will cost you nothing. Write to- 


day, and address 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., 
Box 1001. Augusta, Maine. 


PAMPHLETS 
By Francis Ellingwood Abbot, 


Ph. D. Truth for the Times. Fifty affirma- 
tions concerning Religion, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, Free Religion, and their relations. 
Paper, 10 cents. Christian Propagandism, 
10 cents; A Study of Religion, 10 cents; 
The Battle of Syracuse, 10 cents: The 
Proposed Christian Amendment to the 
Constitution, 5 cents; Is Romanism Real 
Christianity ? 10 cents: The God of Sci- 
ence, 10 cents; Compulsory Education, 5 
cents. 


The Study of Politics in Unity 


Clubs and Classes. By George L. Fox. Pa- 
per, 18mo0., 16 pages, 10 cents. 


The Legend of Hamlet, 


Prince of Denmark, as found in the works of 
Saxo Grammaticus and other writers of the 
twelfth century. By George P. Hansen. 
Square 18mo., 57 pages, paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 
50 cents. 


Outline Studies 
in James Russell Lowell; His Poetry and 
Prose. By Mrs. Susan B. Beals. Fifth edi- 
tion, revised. Paper, square 18mo., 32 pages, 
10 cents. 

Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant, Whit- 
tier; their poems. By William C. Gannett 
and others. Paper, square 18mo., 32 pages, 
10 cents. 

Outline Studies in George Eliot. 
Parker Woolley. Paper, 
pages, 10 cents. 

Outline Studies in the History of Ireland. 
By Prof. William F. Allen. Paper, square 
18mo., 8 pages, 10 cents. 


Outline Studies in Dickens’ Tale of Two 
Cities. By Emma Endicott Marean. Paper, 
square 18mo., 10 pages, 10 cents. 


Outline Studies in the History of Art. By 


Ellen D. Hale. Paper, square 18mo., 15 pages, 
10 cents. 


Outline Studies in Religious History and 


Thought. By John C. Learned. Paper, 
square 18mo., 11 pages, 10 cents. 


Outline Studies of Holland. Prepared by 


Edwin D. Mead. Paper, square i8mo., 20 
pages, 10 cents. 


Outline Studies in the History of the North- 


west. By Frederick J. Turner. Paper, square 
18mo0. 12 pages, 10 cents. 


By Celia 
square is8mo., 10 


Outline Studies in Lessing’s Nathan the 


Wise. By the Unity Clubs of Cleveland and 
Chicago. Paper, square 18mo., 8 pages, 10 
cents. 


Ten Great Novels: 


Suggestions for clubs and private reading. 
Compiled by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Paper, 
square 18mo., 23 pages, 10 cents. 


The Importance 


of the Intellectual Life. 


By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Paper, square 18- 
mo., 15 pages, 10 cents. 


The Masque of the Year. 


A medley for an evening’s entertainment. 
Arranged by Lily A. Long. Paper, square 
18mo., 20 pages, 10 cents. 


Any of the above will be mailed upon receipt 
of price by 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO. 


HENRY DOTY MAXSON’S 
SERMONS OF RELIGION AND LIFE. 


With biographical sketch by H. M. 
Simmons. The Sermons edited by James 
Vila Blake. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 

Special terms to our Stockholders. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. (Incorporated.) 
175 Monroe Street, Chicago. 

cess for himself and 


EVERY PERSON ce: ious ara 


for his posterity should investigate the prin- 
ciples of 


““CHRISTIAN LIFE.’’ 


Sample copy free. 


who wishes true suc- 


J. B. CALDWELL, 
108 Franklin St., Chicago. 


LESSED BE DRUDGERY.—A sermon by W. C. 
Gannett; white, hand-made paper cover, 10c. 
Unity Publishing Company, Chicago. 
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ham fund for the education of the col- 


Hotes from the Field 


American Unitarian Association.— 
The Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association held its 
monthly meeting at its rooms, 25 Bea- 
con street, Tuesday, Sept. 12. There 
were present Messrs. Ames, Batchelor, 
Brown, Crothers, Dole, Fenn, Fox, 
Gaffield, Hosmer, Lyman, Reynolds, 
and Mrs. Bullard. The records of the 
last meeting were read and approved. 

The business of the Central West had 
the precedence; and Rev. T. B. For- 
bush, superintendent of the Western 
work, was present. The following ap- 
propriations were recommended by 
the Western States Committee, the 
necessity for them explained by Mr. 
Forbush, and adopted by the board: 
$200 to the Free Congregational So- 
ciety, Baraboo, Wis., for the year be- 
ginning Oct. 1, 1893, provided the 
society has a minister; $400 to Unity 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, for the year 
beginning Oct. 1. 1893; $1,500 to the 
First Unitarian Society, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., for the year beginning Oct. 1, 
1893; $250 in aid of the First Unitarian 
Society, Moline, Ill. ; $400 in aid of the 
Liberal Christian Church, Shelbyville, 
Ill., for the year beginning Oct. 1, 1893, 
provided that $400 additional toward 
the salary of the minister be raised by 
the parishes in Shelbyville and Jor- 
dan ; $450 in aid of the First Unitarian 
Church, Winona, Minn., for the year be- 
ginning Oct.1, 1893 ; $600 to pay for the 
missionary services of Rev. Bjorn Peter- 
son, at Winnipeg, Manitoba, for the 
year beginning Oct. 1, 1893; $300 to pay 
for the missionary services of Rev. M. 
J. Skaptason for the year beginning 
Oct. 1, 1893; %400 in aid of the First 
Unitarian Society, Des Moines, Iowa, 
for the year beginning Oct. 1, 1893; 
$200 in aid of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Beatrice, Neb.; $200 in aid of 
Unity Church, Eau Claire, Wis., for 
the year beginning Oct. 1, 1893; $500 
in aid of the Swedish Unitarian So- 
ciety, Minneapolis, Minn., for the year 
beginning Oct. 1, 1893; $300 in payment 
ofthe services of Rev F. E. Matlock in 
South Dakota, for the year beginnin 
Oct. 1, 1893; $60 in aid of the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Helena, Mont., for the 
month of October, 1893; 8600 in aid of 
the First Unitarian Society, Duluth, 
Minn., for the year beginning Oct. 1, 
1893 ; $200 in aid of the Unity Church, 
Decorah, Ia., for the year beginning 
Oct. 1, 1893 ; $100 to pay for missionary 
services of the Wisconsin Conference 
for the year beginning Oct. 1, 1893: 
$100 to pay for missionary services of 
Rev. E. A. Coil in Harrison for the 
year beginning Oct. 1, 1893; $200 in 
aid of the First Unitarian Society, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., for the year be- 
ginning April 1, 1893; #600 in aid of 
the First Unitarian Society, Oklahoma, 
for the year beginning Oct. 1, 1893; 
$1,000 in aid of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Salt Lake City, Utah, for the 
year beginning April 1, 1893. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on the Middle and South- 
ern States, it was voted that the sum 
of $1,370, the interest of the Frothing- 


ored people, be appropriated to the 
we Normal School, Tuskegee, 
Ala. 

The Secretary presented a communi- 
cation from the society in Tacoma, 
Wash., which was referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


dent of work on the Pacific coast, be- 
ing present upon invitation, made some 
very interesting remarks upon the sub- 
ject of the present condition and needs 
of the Unitarian societies on the Pa- 
cific coast. 

Adjourned. 


—Christian Register. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—ETHICAL SOCcIE- 
TY. The Section meetings since our 
last report have discussed: (Aug. 23) 
Mr. Danie.’s book, “ Ai;” “Love” (Aug. 
30) through a paper by Mrs. Cromp- 
ton; “The Ethics of Vegetarianism ” 
(Sept. 16) through a paper by Joseph 
Parvin. Mr. Dalmas, who was to have 
given a piano recital on the 23d, was 
prevented by sickness from keeping 
his engagement. Mrs. Crompton’s 


paper excited considerable opposition. 
She was rather disposed to deny the 
strength and efficacy of race love or even 
national love when compared with the 
intensity of the love of one individual 
for another, and she further argued 
that love could not exist without jeal- 
ousy, But there were others who con- 
tended that love was not to be nar- 
rowed to the ordinary concepticns. 
Perhaps in the end the love of the 
race would be regarded as highest of 
all. Certainly, he who so loved was 
least capable of injustice. It is neces- 
sary that we should transcend purely 
hysical considerations. . The physical 
is holy and right, but there is another 
side equally high and enduring. The 
world will grow in the measure of its 
increase of love. Let the love of per- 
son for person have all the pure pas- 
sion it may. Then let the husband 
love the world—let the child know its 
relationship with all the children of 
varth—let a noble spirit de_troy state 
lines, and let not even the sea weaken 
the ties between nations. No man can 
know a surfeit of love. All the future 
of our civilization will hang upon the 
capacity of the race for loving. 

The argument of Mr. Parvin for 
vegetarianism was mainly along physi- 
cal lines. He showed by figures the 
properties of different foods, animal 
and vegetable, as demonstrated in 
physical substance, muscular and other, 
and dwelt upon the superiority of the 
contributions of the vegetable world. 
Mr. Wayland Smith, who spoke after 
Mr. Parvin, took up the ethical argu- 
ment, which to him was far more 
searching and conclusive than that 
presented by Mr. Parvin on physical 
grounds, which yet were important 
enough. 


Dr. Coit’s Lectures.—Dr. Coit will 
speak for eight Sundays in Mr. Sal- 
ter’s absence. He sends me the follow- 
ing list of subjects as covering the en- 
tire period of his lectureship: October 
8th, “John Morley on Compromise ;” 
October 15th, “ The Philosophy of Wag- 
ner’s ‘Parsifal’;” October 22d, 
“Bjornson, the Ethical Prophet of 
Norway ;” October 29th, “ Abraham 
Lincoln; or, Moral Opportunism in 
Politics ;” November 5th, “The Val- 
uable Outside of Ethics;” November 
12th, “The Relation of Creed to Deed ; ” 
November 19th, “ Robert Browning's 
Philosophy of Life;” November 26th, 
“ After the Ethical Movement, What ?” 

August 13th, the Class had an infor- 
mal discussion upon the question, “In 
What Degree Does Asceticism Belong 
with the Moral Life?” Asceticism 
may mean self-denial for the mere pur- 

e of self-denial, or it may have for 
its purpose the doing of good. In the 


Rev. C. W. Wendte, the superin- 


latter case it has an elevating tendency 
‘ena is to be commended. 


August 20th, Morris Lychenheim 
presented a paper on “Capital Punish- 
ment.” In many parts of Europe and 
in some States of America the repeal 
of the death-penalty has been enacted. 
With mild and humane laws the Ro- 
man Republic flourished and prospered, 
but fell when the Government became 
cruel and severe. Tuscany, after abol- 
ishing capital punishment, found no in- 
crease of crime, but, on the contrary, a 
beneficial effect was experienced. Dur- 
ing the reignof Henry VIII. seventy 
thousand executions for various crimes 
took place, and during Elizabeth’s reign 
nineteen thousand persons were exe- 
cuted, and yet crime was not checked. 
Prison chaplains have declared that 
witnessing an execution increases crime 
instead of acting as adeterrent. The 
hanging of innocent persons is possible, 
one: hundfed such cases being known 
to English jurisprudence. Experience 
in Australia has shown that capital 
punishment has not acted as a deter- 
rent. On the contrary, there has been 
a decided increase in crimes of murder. 
Homicidal mania is now considered by 
specialists as a disease, and should be 
so treated. As long as other means of 
punishment for murder are available, 
we are not justified in hanging. 

August 27th, “ The Moral Element in 
Howells’ Fiction ” was the subject of a 
porer read before the class by Miss 

‘lorence Briggs. The treatment and 
points’suggested by the paper. evoked 
considerable and vigorous discussion, 
which was, in the main, favorable to 
Howells. Howells’ own opinion of the 
mcral element in literature is shown 
where he speaks of literary art as 
“never noble, but always trivial and 
base, when it is sundered from the ser- 
vice of truth and humanity.” Howells 
does not simply use his power to create 
characters, but he also directs it so as 
to help and uplift us. In Howells’ ear- 
lier works the moral element is not so 
obvious ; they are all in a lighter and 
less serious vein. They stand as a pro- 
test against melodramatic fiction, and 
aim to create a wholesome interest in 
the normal and commonplace. In his 
later works he shows moral growth 
and development. We get our strong- 
est moral impetus from contact with 
people that are morally develoyed, and 
so Howells, by means of his art, creates 
for our association characters that in 
spire and uplift. 


The points brought out by the dis 
cussion were as follows: Thcse writers 
in whose work the moral element 1s 
strongly shown will survive and hold a 

lace in the literature of the future. 
Howells seems to see the whole truth 
of a matter by aslight suggestion—and 
he shows the bad and the good in their 
true light. A writer is not judged by 
a code of rules, but by the effect pro- 
duced. If he expands the intellect of 
the reader he has moral worth. How- 
ells depicts actuality, but does not 
create ideal characters. Literature 
should not aim only at béauty, but be 
distinctively human. Many persons 
lack education, but are desirous of 
knowing and hearing the truth. In 
this respect, as a teacher, Howells sup- 

lies the need just as Shakspeare did 
in his day. 


September 3d, Mr. Joseph Bicknell 
was to give the class a criticism of 
Aaron Burr, but he was unavoidably 
absent. Mr. Morris Lychenheim gave 
a brief sketch of Burr’s life and career, 
and a discussion followed as to Burr's 


moral rank. 
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The class decided, a short time ago, 
to take up for the coming season’s work 
a course of study upon “ The Value of 
the Graat Religious oe " Witha 
few exceptions the subjects heretofore 
treated have had little if any connec- 
tion with one another, although, as a 
rule, they have been considered from 
an ethical standpoint; but the course 
proposed will be, from its nature, con- 
tinuous in character, and cannot fail, 
if taken upin the right spirit, to have 
an important educational value. Mr. 
David S. Chrystal opened the course on 
Sunday, September 11, by a paper on 
“The Egyptian Religions.” Mr. Salter, 
who has devoted much time to the 
study of comparative religions, has in- 
dorsed the proposed course heartily, 
and has taken the trouble to send the 
class a list of books bearing upon the 
first five subjects, and has promised to 
give a list of the best books treating of 
the remaining subjects. The first ten 
subjects are as follows: “The Egyp- 
tian Religions,” “Teachings of Zoro- 
aster,” “The Babylonians,” “ Brahmin- 
ism,” “Teachings of Buddha,” “ The 
Buddhist Religion in History,” “ Eso- 
teric Buddhism,” “ Philosophy of Con- 
fucius,” “The Old Greek Religion,” 
“ Religion of Socrates.” It is proposed 
to have these subjects on two alternate 
Sundays in each month until com- 
pleted, and wherever possible efforts 
will be made to have two members 
open each discussion. 

—CCondensed trom Conservator. 


For Nervous Debility 
Use Horsford'’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. T. J. BOWLES, Muncie, Ind., says: 
“| have used it with satisfactory results 
in nervous debility, and have also found 
it to be very useful in all cases of indi- 
gestion characterized by distension of 
the stomach after meals, from fermen- 
tation of fcod.” 


Serious Railway Acci tent. 


Milk train in collision; no milkman turns up; 
disappointed housekeepers; coffee without 
cream. A petty annoyance resulting from a 
neglect to ep the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk in the house. Order now for 
future exigencies from Grocer or Druggist. 


Happy indeed are the homes which contain 
“Garland” Stoves and Ranges. 


ACENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
TEnE WO RLD’s 


PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 


Edited by REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D. D., 


Chairman General Committee on Religious Con- 
resses. Grandest Event and Greatest Book 
=) Religious History. Unprecedented advance 
° PARLIAMENT PUBLISHING CO., 
90 Dearborn 8St., . Chicago. 


SAFE, DURABLE FENCE. ONLY $80 A MILE. 


LAN D-OWNER Save One-Half the Cost. 


Avoid Dangerous Barbs. 

make $200.00 per 
A 4 e NtSmonth & expenses Cas h 
The best local and traveling agents wanted 
everywhere. Write at once for circulars and 


choice territory. Address A. G. HULBERT, 
atentee, care of 


HULBERT FENCE AND WIRE CO., Mfrs. 


alogue, with 200 engraved designs and prices, 
sent free to any who want fancy iron and wire 
work or city, cemetery and farm fences, etc. 


THE FRATERNITY OF LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IN 
CHICAGO. 


UNITY WILL BE GLAD TO PUBLISH, IN THIS | 


COLUMN, SUNDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS, OR ANY 
OTHER NOTICE OF ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION 


WITH ANY OF THESE SOCIETIES, FREE OF | 


CHARGE. COPY MUST BE SENT TO UNITY OF- 


FICE NO LATER THAN TUESDAY MORNING OF | 


EACH WEEK. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
ate the special fellowship with which the so- 
‘leties have been identified; but for all local. 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
growing less and less in importance, when used 
So differentiate the one from the other. The 


pastors and societies named below have a. 


wing sense of community of work and in- 
érest, viz.: 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the enno- 
bling of our city, our country and the world. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH (Unitarian), corner Oak- 


wood boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin | 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 
CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 


Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
streets. David Swing, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 80 
Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 


ner of Michigan avenue and 23d street. 
Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), cor- | 
W. W., | 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), | 


corner Warren avenre and Robey street. 
H. Harris, Min 

ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, Stew- 
art avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 

FRIEND'S SOCIETY, second floor of the Athe- 
neum Building, 14 Van Buren Street. John J. 
Cornell and others will speak. 

K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 8S. Moses, Minis- 
ter. 

OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist). R. 
F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE'S CHURCH (Independent), McVicker's 
Theater, Madison street, near State. H. W. 
Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist). Sheridan ave- 
nue, Woodlawn. John 8S. Cantwell, Minister. 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana ave- 
nue and 2ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Minister. 

ST. PAUL’S CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 


W. 


avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, Min- | the limited number now on hand. 
| pages for a dollar! 
THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. corner of Mon- | and this book will be read where tracts will 


ister. 


_ponsibility of Woman in Heredity, 
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WORLD’S FAIR ACCOMMODATIONS. 
The following chances for entertain- 
ment are all vouched for by the editor 
of this paper. All the advertising par- 


ties are known to him and they belong to 
Unity’s household : 


MRS. J. A. McKINNEY, 4209 Ellis avenue, 
will be glad to entertain World’s Fair visitors. 
House stone; rooms large and airy; 3 blocks 
from Illinois Central; five minutes’ ride to 
grounds; fare, five cents. Terms, 31.50 each 
per day for August. 


MRS. H. H. RICH. 3722 Lake avenue, one 
block and three doors south of Douglas Station, 
Illinois Central Railroad: ten minutes to Fair 
Grounds Most delightful rooms, with lake 


| views. Very moderate prices. Excellent meals 
The liberation of the human 


near at low rates. 


UNITY BUILDING, 286 Woodlawn Terrace. 
Four minutes’ walk from entrance to the Fair. 
Unitaria’ headquarters. Rooms at moderate 
prices. Send for circular to Mrs. R. H. Kelly, 
1018 Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago. 


C. 


is the price, postpaid, of each of the follow- 
ing books in neat paper binding: 


Helen H. Gardener’s 

Facts and Fictions of Life. Eleven 
addresses and papers, including ‘‘Sex in 
Brain,” “Thrown in with the City’s Dead,” 
‘'Woman as an Annex,’’ ‘‘The Moral Res- 
’” and 


‘Heredity in its Relations to a Double 


' Standard of Morals.” 


| 
| 
| 


Also in cloth at $1. 


Theodore Parker’s 

Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man. The strongest pass- 
ages from many unpublished sermons. 
The best single book to give an idea of the 


eloquence and spiritual power of Parker; 


430 pages. Cloth edition, gilt top, $1.25. 
To those wishing to circulate the book for 
the missionary work it will do, fem paper 


copies will be sent postpaid for ome dollar 


cash with order. This offer applies only to 


4300 
Cheaper than tracts, 


roe and Lafilin streets. J. Vila Blake, Minis- | be thrown away. 
| 


ter. 
UNITY “HURCH (Unitarian), corner of Dear- 


Minister. 

ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner Wash- 
ington boulevard and Union Park. Joseph 
Stoltz, Minister. 


Ar ALL SOULS CHURCH Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, the pastor, will’: preach at lla. m. on 
“The Cause of the Toiler; as Fresented in the 
Palace of Fine Arts, Jackson Park.” 


The Jenness-Miller Monthly is 
a magazine devoted to artistic 
dress, and is a standard in this 
department. .. The subscription 
price is $100 a year, but if sub- 
scribed for in connection with 
UNITY we will send this maga- 
zine and UNITY for one year 
(whether the UNITY subscription 
be a new one or a renewal) for 
$1.65. Address the Unity Pub- 
lishing Company, 175 Dearborn 


Street, Chicago. 


| 


born avenue and Walton place. T. G. Milsted, | 


E. P. Powell’s 


Liberty and Life. Seventeen discourses 
on the application of evolution to morals 
and religion. ‘The author is bold and vig- 
orous but thoughtful and _ reasonable. 
When he tears down he does so in order to 
build anew."’ To post-office mission work- 
ers who wish to distribute this book, eight 
copies will be mailed for a dollar, no reduc- 
tion on single copies. 


Hudor Genone’s 

Inquirendo Island and The Last Tenet 
are two bright, sparkling stories with morals 
that are not too obstrusive but are there. 
Inquirendo Island tells of a people whose 
sacred book is the arithmetic, on whose 
texts they have based a theology much like 
that of the opponents of Dr. Briggs. (Also 
in cloth at $1.00.) Zhe Last Tenet is the 
story of an elect infant who grew up to be 
a missionary, and his twin brother who 
was an unfortunate Buddhist. (Also in cloth 
at $1.25.) 


Charles H. Kerr & Company, Publishers, 
175 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. » 
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Publishber’s Wotes 


GIFT BOOKS 


Beautifully Printed and Hand- 
somely Bound. 


The past demand for these books has 
led us to call particular attention to 
them as specially adapted for this pur- 
pose. 


Daily Strength for Daily Needs, 


A book of selections in prose. and 
verse, with accompanying texts of Scripture, 
intended for a daily companion and coun- 
selor. By the editor of “Quiét Hours.” Hand- 
somely bound in white and gold, $1.25. In 
cloth, $1.00. 


Golden Words for Daily Counsel, 


Selected by Anna Harris Smith. 
White and gold, $1.25. Cloth, full gilt. $1.25. 
Plain cloth, $1.00. 


Tender and True. 


Poems of Love. Cloth, $1.00. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, 


Eight sermons. By William C. Gan- 
nett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Cloth, gilt, 
$1.00. Imitation parchment, 50 cents. 


A Year of Miracle: 


A POEM IN FOUR SERMONS. By Will- 
iam C. Gannett. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. Cloth, 
limp, red edges, 50 cents. 


The Thought of God; 


IN HYMNS AND POEMS. By Freder- 
ick L. Hosmer and William C. Gannett. Full 
morocco, $1.50. White vellum cloth, $1.00 
Paper, 50 cents. 


Blessed Be Drudgery. 


A Sermon. By William C. Gannett. 
White hand-made paper cover, stitched with 
silk, 10 cents ; 12 copies, $1.00. 


The Royalty of Service. 


A Sermon, uniform with “Blessedj Be 
Drudgery.” By Frederick L. Hosmer, 10 
cents ; 12 copies, $1.00. 


Any of the above mailed, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price by 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Religions of the World 


entitled ‘Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia,’ 
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The Seven Great Religious Teachers. 


I. MOSES. IV. BUDDHA, 
Il. ZOROASTER. V. SOKRATES. 
Itt. CONFUCIUS. VI. JESUS. 
VIL. MOHAMMED. 


These sermons, dedicated to the Parliament 
of Religions and published through the energy 
of his parish, have already given the author, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, a.wide hearing in that 
Patliament. Several thousand copies of these 
sermons were sold during the sessions of the 
Parliament at the Art Institute. 


Of the Buddha lecture MR. DHARMAPALA, 
Secretary of the Buddbist Society of Ceylon, 
writes to the committee: “Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
deserves the thanks of the followers of the yen- 
tle teacher of Asia for Rringing out in pam- 
phlet form the Life and Teachings of that Sa- 
vior of humanity to suit the minds of the 
American student of religion. I recommend 
it heartily.” 

Of the Mohammed pamphlet, M’D ALEXAN- 
DER RUSSELL WEBB, Editor of the Moslem 
World, published in New York, writes: “ 
have just finished your most ercellent lecture 


and I assure you lam greatly pleased at the 
manner in which you have treated the subject. 
It is the fairest and most truthful composition 
T have seen in the English language not made 
by a Mohammedan. I can plainly see how 
your mind has risen above the prejudices that 
Christians usually entertain toward Islam and 
its teacher. I congratulate you sincerely on 
having made a bold ont eer stand in favor 

l be very glad to have 
some of these lectures to sell, and will place it 
on our book list.” 
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UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, 


Prize Story Books 


which combine, in a high degree. pure senti- 
ment with pleasing incidents and descrip- 
tions, and are sure to entertain and improve 
the juvenile reader. 


Watchword: for Little Soldiers: 


Or, S'ories on Bible Texts. By Sarah Ha- 
ven Foster. 


Little Splendid’s Vacation. 
By Clara W. T. Fry. 
Forest Mills; 


A Peep at Child-Life from Within. By 
Louise M. Thurston. 


Father Gabrielle’s Fairy. 
By Mary C. Peckham. 


Stories for Eva. 
By Anna E. Appleton. 


Faithful to the Light. 
By Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 


Any of the above will be promptly mailed. 
postpaid, upon receipt of 80 cents per copy. 
Address 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE RISING FAITH, 


BY C. A. BARTOL. 


Cloth, 12mo., pp. 386. $1.25. For 
sale by 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The Oriental Christ. 


BY PROTAB CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


Cloth, 12m0., pp. 193. $1.25. Copies for sale by 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Chicago, Il. 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


A CHORUS 


OF FAITH 


As Heard by Many Voices at the 
Parliament of Religions. 


A Compilation Edited by 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


The book will contain the high passages selected from the vari- 
ous addresses at the Parliament of Religions; those emphasizing 
the points of unity, reflecting the common elements of Universal 


Religion found in all religions. 


Ready by November i5th. Subscriptions solicited. 
Fill out and detach accompanying blank: 
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copies of A Chorus of Faith, bound in 
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